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The Right Woman 


B' )TH of the major political parties are making way for a 
very general recognition of women as delegates to their 
national conventions. In New York at least, both have even 
given hospitable consideration to the idea of a woman as one of 
the “ Big Four,” the four, that is, who serve as delegates at large 
for the state. 

Neither party can afford to withhold this Big Four recognition 
from women. The party that extends the recognition is certain 
to prosper at the expense of the party that doesn’t. One woman 
at least should be in the personnel of the delegates at large for 
each party from each state. That is the first essential. 

The next essential is the choice of the woman. 

Women have definite views as to the kind of women who can 
represent them in this capacity. During the long suffrage strug- 
gle, one of whose fruits is that women can be delegates to party 
conventions, the women of each state have come to know one 
another’s qualifications and the soundness of view of any out- 
standing woman on matters fundamental to women’s progress, 
The mere selection of a woman for 


and so to race progress. 
The woman selected must 


convention recognition is not enough. 
not, for instance, be a woman who let other women win the 


sufirage and its party perquisites for her, while she looked on, 
booing and ridiculing when not actively opposing. That sort of 
woman could not possibly have the right point of view. 

Party leaders should weigh well the matter of choosing the 
woman. They can make no greater mistake than to name the 
wrong woman with the idea that the mere fact that she is a 
woman will serve to placate and “ nurse along the women.” A 


man would be by way of being far more acceptable to women 


and far more representative. If a woman it is to be, she must be 


the right woman. 


Can Ratification Be Reconsidered ? 


AN a state Legislature reconsider its vote on ratification? 
Judging by precedent, it can, but only if it changes a nega- 
tive to an affirmative. 

New Jersey and Ohio ratified the 14th Amendment, but with- 
drew their ratification previous to adoption. 

“The Secretary of State,” says H. V. Ames in his Proposed 
Amendments of the United States Constitution, “in canvassing 
votes on the 14th Amendment, being in doubt how such cases 
should be regarded, issued a certificate citing the facts and 
declaring the adoption of the Amendment, in case the ratification 
of the two states which had attempted to recall their consent was 
still to be considered valid (July 20, 1868). Congress imme- 
diately passed a concurrent resolution declaring the ratification 
of the Amendment valid and sufficient and on July 28, the 
Secretary of State issued a second proclamation declaring the 
Amendment to be part of the Constitution.” 

New York ratified and withdrew its ratification of the 15th 
Amendment, but as ratifications were enough and to spare on 


this amendment, no issue was raised in regard to the act of this 
state, which is recorded both ways. 

On the other hand, New Jersey first rejected the 13th Amend- 
ment ; then considered and is counted among those which ratified. 
This is also true of the votes of North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia on the 14th and Ohio on the 15th. In every case a 
change in favor is accepted; against, rejected. 


The Dutch Jubilate 


N Holland the other day the Dutch Suffrage Society was 

buried—buried under a great mass of flowers, a jubilee offer- 
ing that almost buried the leader of the Dutch suffragists, Dr. 
Aletta Jacobs, along with the society. 

The Dutch women have the vote. The Society’s work is done. 
Gone from the face of the earth is the old Vereeniging Voor 
Vrouwenkiesrecht. In its place rises the new Society of Dutch 
Women Citizens. 

The celebration was held on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the society. Although it was the funeral of the Vereeniging, it 
was a very real jubilee day for its president and all the other 
Dutch suffragists. Many evidences of the esteem in which Dr. 
Jacobs is held were made manifest by a program whose testimony 
to her was at once so enthusiastic and so delicate as to bring tears 
to the eyes of the audience. 

One of Holland’s foremost painters, Isaac Israels, has been 
commissioned to paint her portrait, to be placed in a state 
museum. 

One by one the votes-for-women societies of the world are 
turning into women voters societies. 

One by one the countries of the world are giving the suffrage 
to women. 

Is America to bring up the extreme rear? 


Canned Willy or Ratification? 


WO measures suggested for relief of a world trouble bump 
each other on the first page of the news of December 1s: 
FE. A. Cudahy, Jr., 


“Never mind 


“Let housewives buy corned beef,” says 
president of the Cudahy Packing Company. 
whether they like corned beef, or find it digestible or good for 
their children, let them buy it. What business have women to 
prefer the red and juicy rib roast, or the succulent lamb chops,” 
say the interests, “Go get you to your boiled dinner.” 

But the National Farmers’ Council, and the Board of Farm 
Organization, whose delegates met on December 15, in Wash- 
ington, D. C., have another program to offer the country. It 
includes ratification of the Federal Suffrage Amendment so that 
all the women of the nation may have a voice right away in the 
legislation which shall regulate food. By this plan women, who 
are the buyers of food, will be able to help decide whether the 
packers are to hand them out a menu card or whether they can 
make their own. 

The farmers are presenting the sort of a program which will 
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take out of the hands of special interests and middlemen the 
most vital element in life itseli—food. Among the six planks 
of the farmers, these are two: “ Passage of the Kenyon bill to 
regulate the packing industry ”—“ Ratification of the suffrage 


amendment.” 


The Pioneer Suffrage State 


MONG the valued readers of the WomMAN CITIZEN are the 
A members of the Congress of the U. S. A. Frequently 
there comes to the editorial desk evidence of congressional in 
terest, in the way of endorsement or challenge. Today it is 
challenge, and it comes from a Senator’s office. 

Wyoming, it may have been noticed, is invariably allowed the 
place of honor on the chronological roll call of suffrage states, 
its territorial Legislature having given women the suffrage in 
December, 1869. 

Now for the challenge: 

“Women were given the vote by the territorial Legislature 
of Utah January, 1870, and they voted at the regular election 
held in August, 1870, whereas women did not vote in Wyoming 
until September, 1870. At that time there were more than five 
times as many women voters in Utah as in Wyoming. Utah 
is really the pioneer suffrage state.” 

History is history. Utah women voted first. But the fact re- 
mains that Wyoming’s Legislature acted first. Moreover, Utah’s 
suffrage history is not so whole as Wyoming’s, which also would 
seem to throw the balance to the latter state. Utah’s women 
voted under territorial enactment from 1870 to 1887, hut suffrage 
was then taken from them—not by Utah, by federal intervention 
—and they did not become repossessed of it until 1896. 

Here are the details: The Legislature of Utah in 1870 granted 
full suffrage (but not full eligibility) to women. The Bill was 
signed by Governor S. A. Mann on February 12, 1870. From 
then to March, 1887, Utah women voted—17 years. The Ed- 
munds-Tucker Bill was passed by the United States Congress in 
1887. This disfranchised all the women of Utah, Gentile and 
Mormon. Full suffrage was reconferred on women when Utah’s 
state constitution was adopted on November 5, 1895. President 
Cleveland signed the Utah constitution on January 4, 18606. 

It was, undeniably neck-and-neck between Utah and Wyoming 
for first place on the list of the commonwealths that led in the 
greatest democratic reform of the age—or any age. But there 
is another count on which Utah without doubt has shot ahead of 
Wyoming. That is in the ratification of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment. Utah ratified on September 30. Wyoming is going 
to ratify but has not yet done so. Wyoming has had an infinite 
amount of advertising out of her priority of place but she must 
yield to Utah in the quicker kindling of that national spirit which 
informed the latter commonwealth with a realization. that a 
state’s responsibility on this great issue of justice does not end 
with the state’s boundaries. 


A Proclamation 


ss LQ IFTY years ago on the tenth day of December, the Hon: 

orable John A. Campbell, the first Governor of Wyoming, 
signed an Act granting the right of suffrage to the women of 
Wyoming Territory. Since that time other States have followed 
our example and last year the Congress of the United States by 
a joint Resolution submitted to Legislatures of the various States 
a Constitutional Amendment giving this same right to the women 
of. the Nation. 


“ As the pioneer State in the Woman’s Suffrage movement we 
should observe the anniversary of the enfranchisement of the 
women of Wyoming. 

“Now, THEREFORE, I, Ropert D. CAREY, GOVERNOR of the 
State of Wyoming, by virtue of the authority vested in me by an 
Act of the Fifteenth State Legislature do hereby designate and 
set aside Wednesday the tenth day of December to be known 
as Wyoming Day, this day to be celebrated and observed by 
appropriate exercises commemorative of the history of the 
COMMONWEALTH of WYOMING and of the lives and 
work of its pioneers. 

“IN WITNESS WHEREOF I have hereunto 
set my hand and caused to be affixed the 
great seal of Wyoming. 

“Done in the city of Cheyenne, this 2nd 
day of December, 1919. 

“ By the Governor; “ RoBert D. Carey, 

“W. E. CHaPLin, “ Governor. 
“ Secretary of State.” 


Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler Walker 


T is the sorrowful duty of the Woman Citizen to record the 
death of Mrs. Elizabeth Wheeler Walker on Friday of last 
week, in New Jersey. 

As manager of the great establishment at 1626 Rhode Island 
Avenue, Washington—“ Suffrage House”—Mrs. Walker be- 
came widely known to suffrage workers the country over, and 
endeared herself to all. It proved, moreover, an inestimable 
advantage to the suffrage cause to have at the head of the house 
a woman of Mrs. Walker’s marked ability and dignified and 
gracious personality. 

In the death of a beloved young daughter a year ago Mrs. 
Walker sustained a grievous blow from which she could not rally 
wholly, in spite of her valiant spirit and gallant effort to sub- 
merge her own sorrow in service to others. 

To her her death may have come as release. 
circle of co-workers who knew her and valued her as a priceless 
woman, it comes with a sense of irreparable loss. 


The Source 


HE children play with endless noise and clamor, 
Now shouts of joy arise; now shrieks of anger 
Inform the universe of their dissensions ; 
Near by, the mother sits, unmoved, well knowing 
How swift their changing mood, how fleet their passions, 
How short their little day, and how the evening 
Will bring them all, forgetting, to her bosom. 


To the great 


If I were called to sit among the mighty, 

With all this poor distracted world about me, 

I’d pray, Oh very humbly, for a mother’s comprehension. 
Edith B. Allen. 


The Just Rule 


66 HE Republican party offers women everything we offer 

the men,” said National Chairman Hays in addressing 
Republican women of New York State on December 3. “ The 
only just rule for a political party is that the rights of participa- 
tion in the management of the party’s affairs must be and remain 
equally sacred and sacredly equal.” 
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Ratification Schedule 


(Those starred have ratified) 


Legislatures in 1919 Session 

(Nine) 

llinois*—Ratified June 10—Re-ratified June 17. 

Wisconsin*—Ratified June Io. 

Michigan*—Ratified June 10. 

Uhio*—Ratified June 16, 1919. 

Pennsylvania*—Ratified June 24. 

Massachusetts*—Ratified June 25. 

Texas*—Ratified June 28, 1919. 

vueorgia—June 24, 1919. 

Alabama—July 8, 1919. (Does not meet again till 1923.) 

(Seven have ratified) 


By Special Session 


(Seventeen) 


New York*—Ratified June 16. 
Kansas*—Ratified June 16. 
Missouri*—Ratified July 3. 
Colorado*—-Ratified Dec. 12. 
Iowa*—Ratified July 2. 

South Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 4. 
Utah*—Ratified September 30. 
Nebraska*—Ratified Senate July 31; House Aug. 1. 
Arkansas*—Ratified July 28. 
California*—Ratified Nov. 1. 
Montana*—Ratified July 30. 
Minnesota*—Ratified September 8. 

New Hampshire*—Ratified September ro. 
Maine*—Ratified Nov. 5. 

North Dakota*—Ratified Dec. 1. 
Oregon—Called for January 12. 

New Mexico-—Date not set 


Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 


That have not ratified. 


(Five) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 
I ij diecene dian dees DED Sv cexevecannwdd 60 days 
CE crinc os seossnnes ten BE oie irnaknd ea weed 60 days 
Maryland ......ccssscccrcees EE rrr eee go days 
eer eer BE. enedeoun deen Yone 
DED Fetiesieweevawes ous ete 60 days 
Annual 


Legislatures That Will Meet in 1920 
and 192] 


That have not ratified. 


(Four) 
Next Legis- Limit of 
lature Begins. Session. 
ee ere a eee ee 50 days 
Mew Jersey ...o.cc sc cesccceses DEES TE. Si vevenss None 
Rhode Island ..........eseee. ee ere 60 days 
South Carolina ......sesceces ee ere None 


(Nine of the states that have not yet ratified will hold 
regular legislative sesstons in 1920.) 


Biennial 


Legislatures That Will Not Meet 
Until 192] 


Unless Special Session is Called 


Have not yet ratified 


(Fourteen) 

Next Legislature Limi 
EE al tawh cae obpunee ka January 13 .60 days 
a ee rere ee January & 155 days 
NE -hxceeseeseseccn sees January 7 
SEE Snikesicd xaige paves eee Aoi 600:cumexiud 60 days 
Be Sicderassavhesates anes errr re. 60 days 
RT TORT Teeter te January 9 
Nevada . Lc ts fC . .60 days 
North Carolina ......... 6st idedaskeaden 60 days 
ic done ens coupes January 7 ..None 
0 ec re January 6 ..75 days 
cand cesancaedacsaee January 8 ..None 
WE POE we bs cndscbcevens DOD. non 6teseues 45 days 
PE a on-6¥ 0s Wha January 13 . .60 days 
SEE No aise a ert ...January 14 .10 days 


Recapitulation 


Ratified 

s ere (June 10) 

2. Wisconsin ....(June 10) 

3. Michigan ..... (June 10) 

i osu aewe (June 16) 

DR wiwcennn (June 16) 

6. New York ....(June 16) 

7. Pennsylvania ..(June 24) 

8. Massachusetts .(June 25) 

O WO cecccves (June 28) 

eee (July 2) 

11. Missouri ...... (July 3) Still to act before the Amend- 
12. Arkansas ..... (July 28) ment becomes effective, 14 
13. Montana ...... (July 30) 

14. Nebraska ..... (July 31) 

15. Minnesota ..(Sept. 8) 


16. New Hampshire( Sept. 10) 


Oi, dcccdees (Sept. 30) 
18. California ..... (Nov. 1) 
ee eee (Nov. 5) 
20. North Dakota ..(Dec. 1) 
21. South Dakota ...(Dec. 4) 


22. Colorado ...... (Dec. 12) 


Why We Work for the Special Session 


T will be seen from the above that the Legislatures of seven 

states that have not yet ratified have regular sessions sched- 
uled for January, 1920; one for May, 1920 and one for June, 
1920. And it will be further seen that there are fourteen states in 
which the Legislatures will not meet in regular session until 1921 
and in which the only chance for ratification in 1920, in time to 
complete the ratification schedule before the spring primaries, lies 
in the calling of a special session. 
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Women Candidates 


N unusually large number of women candidates were suc- 

cessful at the recent municipal elections in England. The 
organ of the women’s Freedom League, The Vote, says edi- 
torially : 

“We warmly congratulate all those women who secured seats 
on the London and Provincial Borough Councils, and we no less 
cordially congratulate the unsuccessful women upon the gallant 
fight they made. Women have learned a great deal during these 
contests. In canvassing, both in London and the country, many 
have come across the most appalling housing conditions under 
which the so-called common people live. In these cases it was 
almost impossible to arouse any interest in the elections. ‘ You're 
all alike; no matter who gets in, we shan’t be any better off!’ 
was a frequent remark; and this was usually followed by a flat 
refusal on the part of these electors to turn out and vote. They 
could not be persuaded that a woman, any more than a man, 
would be able to improve their surroundings; nor even that she 
would try.” 

This feeling of despair undoubtedly was one cause of the small 
size of the vote cast in some places. It will be part of the duty 
of women in public life to convince these unfortunate people that 
conditions are not hopeless, but can be largely changed for the 
better, when taken hold of intelligently and judiciously by public 
officials who really mean business. A. &. B. 


The Cost of Food 


MERICAN women are just now keenly interested in any 

plan for bringing down the cost of food. A successful 
2xperiment, now in its fifth year, is reported from the State of 
Queensland, Australia. 

According to a recent article in the British Columbia Federa- 
tionist, the price of meat in Queensland in 1915 had risen almost 
out of sight “largely owing to the operations of the American 
meat trust in Australia.” The government took the situation in 
hand. Discarding price-fixing, which is said to have always 
proved unsatisfactory, it began to establish government meat 
shops. The first was opened at Brisbane in November, 1915. 
It was a success from the start, the only difficulty being to cope 
with the rush of trade. As soon as it was known to be working 
well, and supplying cheap meat, urgent requests for the starting 
of similar meat shops came from all over the State. 

The government proceeded by degrees, letting one shop become 
thoroughly well established and successful before opening 
another. But the plan has steadily spread. At last accounts 
Queensland had thirty-seven government meat shops, mostly in 
the cities and larger towns. They were serving more than 20,000 
customers a day. Allowing an average of five persons to a family, 
this would mean that about 100,000 out of Queensland’s total 
population of 670,000 are now getting their meat in this way. 
And the low cost at the government shops has brought down 
the exorbitant prices of meat at all the other stores. 

It was not the government’s aim to make money; it planned 
only to bring cheap food within the people’s reach; but it has 
made money without intending to. During the year ending with 
June, 1918, the sales of meat totalled $1,500,000, with a net profit 
of $115,000. The profits are used to extend the scheme. 

The government meat shops sell only for cash, thus cutting 
out bad debts and the overhead charges that go with the credit 
system. The saving thus made comes back to the people in 
cheaper meat. 


The government is now building up a chain of cattle ranches 
through the State, and arranging to have large fattening grounds 
near the terminals of the main railroad lines, with abattoirs, 
refrigerating plants and cold storage warehouses at convenient 
points along the route. It hopes finally to raise all the meat it 
sells. It already owns eighteen cattle ranches covering a tvtal 
area of nearly 15,000 square miles and carrying about 200,000 
head of cattle. This part of the enterprise was started in May, 
1916, and the net profit on it up to June, 1918, was nearly 
$600,000. 

The governments of the other Australian States, which began 
by ridiculing or blaming the government of Queensland for its 
wild undertaking, are now asking it to send them its surp us 
stocks, so that they too may give their people the benefit of 


cheap meat. A. S.B 


Taking Advantage of the Hen 


SYCHOANALYZING the hen seems to be a favorite pur- 
suit of the scientists. Not only are poultry breeders and egg 
merchants making a shameless use of daylight faking to fool the 
hen into thinking that the sun is risen in the middle of the night 
and that she ought to arise and lay; but there is also a conspiracy 
on foot to sneak up on her and find out just how much work che 
really does in a given number of hours. No longer may the gos- 
siping hen cluck or cackle her way into household favor. She 
will be sleuthed by an automatic device into a show down. Either 
she has laid an egg, or she hasn’t, and, if not, off with her head 
It’s hers for the soup pot. 

One of the newest tricks for finding out about the hen’s pre- 
tensions to being busy, and thus keep her on her job, has been 
invented by a New Hampshire woman, Mrs. Violet O’Rourke of 
Exeter. Mrs. O’Rourke has invented a trap-nest, which she ad 
vertises by saying: “Do you keep hens? If so, get a trap-nest 
and your hens will keep you.” This device is a double compart- 
ment with a release and catch. Its doors are opened and closed 
automatically by Mrs. Biddy herself, who does not know that she 
is unconsciously writing her own record, and so imperilling her 
head. The trap-nest finds out everything about the hens. 

Mrs. O’Rourke demonstrated her trap-nest at New Hampshire 
State College in Durham last August, incidentally putting a crimp 
into the idea that women never invent any improvements on their 
daily tasks. As a country rural woman knowing the poultry and 
egg business, she is improving the output of eggs. 


A Woman’s Vote in Nebraska 


N response to a query as to just what candidates the women 

of Nebraska can vote for under the partial suffrage act passed 
by the 1917 Legislature, Attorney General Davis has replied 
explicitly that the statute prohibits the voting of women for an) 
of the offices provided for by the state constitution. The women 
can vote for president and vice-president. 

The officers for whom the women cannot vote are: Unite: 
States Senators; United States Representatives ; Governor; Sec- 
retary of State; Auditor Public Accounts; Treasurer; Attorne\ 
General; Superintendent Public Instruction; Commissioner Pul 
lic Lands and Buildings; Members of Railway Commission; 
Members of State Legislature; Judges of Supreme Court; Judges 
of district court; Judges of county court; Justices of the peace; 
Police magistrates; Delegates to constitutional convention. Nor 
can women vote on questions proposed by or submitted unde: 
initiative and referendum. 
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Legislative Standard No. VII 


STATES WITH 
SOME FORM 
OF EQUAL 
GUARDIANSHIP 
Best 

California 

Idi ho 

Missouri 
Mentana 

Oregon 

Utah 


Virginia 


LAW 


Wushington 
Not So Good 


(“ blanket laws’’) 
( »rado 

( necticut 

[li:nots 

loca 

Konsas 

Kentucky 

M. ine 

M :ssachusetts 
M.nnesota 

Nebraska 

\. vada 
Now-Hampshire 
Vew York 

Ii voming 

STATES: WHERE 
MOTHER HAS 
SOME PROTECTION 
( lahoma 

Georgia 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 


Circle 1 Industrial Welfare Commission to regulate 
hours, wages and working conditions of 
women and children. 


2 Child Labor—14 year limit. Guarded ex- 








THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S WHEEL OF stale 
PROGRESS 
(Mrs. J. C. Holman, of St. Paul, originated this wheel) 


WHITE SPACES INDICATE GOOD LEGISLATION 
BLACK SPACES POOR OR NO LEGISLATION 


STATES WITH 
MALE 
GUARDIANSHIP 
DURING 
FATHER’S 
LIFETIME 
Alabama 
lrizona 
{rkansas 
Indiana 
Louisiana 
Varyland 
Vichigan 
\Wississip pi 
Vew Mexico 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Texas 


Vermont 


West Virginia 


I} isconsim 


STATES WHERE 
FATHER 

MAY 

CONTROL 

EVEN AFTER 
DEATH 

Delaware 

Florida 

Tennessee 


3 Compulsory education—State-wide 
Eight or nine hour day for women. 
Minimum wage 

6 Mothers’ pensions 

Equal guardianship. 

Age of consent, 18 years—chaste or 
unchaste. 


ct 


Pi 


emptions. during vacations are allowed 
and poverty exemptions when these are I'ull Suffrage States are listed in the chronological order in 9 Red light abatement 
neutralized by Mothers’ Pensions laws. which they gained suffrage. 10 Prohibition 


Own Your Own Child 


HERE ‘is no subject on the Wheel of Legislation that is of 

' deeper'and more intimate importance to women than equal 
guardianship. .There is no subject, either, that is so much the 
special province of suffragists, for since 1848, with the Declara- 
tion of Sentiments at Seneca Falls, they have made the righting 
of the married women’s wrongs their own special task. 

In those early days of the middle of the century there was no 
such thing as equal guardianship. The relation of the mother to 
her child in all the states is thus expressed in Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries on the English Common Law: “A mother as such 
is entitled to no power but only to reverence and respect.” 

As for the father’s rights: “ The legal power of a father,’ 
Blackstone, “‘ the power of a father, I say, over the persons of 
his children ceases at the age of twenty-one. Yet, till 
that age arrives, this empire of the father continues even after 
his death, for he may by his will appoint a guardian for his 
children.” (Even ‘en ventre sa mere,” or before birth.) 


’ says 


HE suffragists attacked the entrenched fathers in the Legis- 
latures for forty-eight states. As Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch pointed out, in a study of guardianship some years ago, their 
first struggle was not for equal guardianship, but simply for a 
right to the child after the father’s death. They have succeeded 


so well in this that in only three states to-day does a father have 
the absolute right to appoint a guardian by deed or last will 
These are Delaware, Florida and Tennessee, where the law on 
this subject’ is a black spot on the statute books, and should be 
blotted out. 


T is often said that the judge’s power of discretion for the best 

interests of the child makes such a law as this no danger to the 
mother to-day. But case after case proves that this is not so. 
In South Carolina, only a few years ago, in the celebrated Tillman 
case, an unfit father tried to deed away his children from their 
mother, a woman of strong and excellent character, and give 
them to his parents. The mother was rich; she carried the case 
from court to court and on the basis of the good of the children 
a decision was made in her favor. But the case brought the 
danger of such a law to the attention of the Legislature, which, 
on the ground that few mothers would have the backing or the 
money to fight the father’s claim successfully from court to 
court, changed the South Carolina law, so as to deprive the father 


of his testamentary right. 





'See Laws Every Woman should know, on page 641 


(Continued on page 633) 
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HE Odyssey of the women 

who have moved forward 
at the front edges of civilization 
is always being written, yet it 
is always unfinished. There is 
nothing more thrilling in fact 
or fiction, and nothing more 
ephemeral, since the fringes of 
civilization today are a_ sub- 


The Odyssey of Sunshine 
Alice 


Story of a Pioneer Woman—One of Those 
Who Made the Country What it is— 
Told by Herself 


‘grub’ boxes were brought out 
and it looked odd to see the 
men folks cook the bacon, etc., 
on a little camp fire, for it 
seemed to me that when the 
wind blew the sand into the 
eatables, that they were relished 
the more. I thought if every- 
one had to eat their first pint 
of dirt, we were getting our share then. ‘he 





stantial part of the garment of to-morrow. 

The distinctive thing about America is this 
moving frontier, so soon engulfed, yet compris- 
ing such individual cases of courage and ex- 
haustless resourcefulness during the period in 
which it remains an outpost of that civilization 
which is always closing up over the tracks of 
the adventurous. This generation is too com- 
fortable to understand what it was like, for 
example, to go into Oklahoma with that first 
blind and thrilling rush over the border. 

Here is the story of one woman who has 
now gained a reputation all over Oklahoma and 
in some Missouri districts as a newspaper 
writer. Alice Blackburn, known as “ Sunshine 
Alice ”—a name not given her by her sponsors 
in baptism, but just naturally grown fast 
to her because it expressed her powers of 
adaptation to the raw conditions she always 








men folks would ask at the table to pass ‘he 
axle grease, and some way the jelly that was 
put up in little wooden buckets like axle gre:.se 
and which was so much used by campers | as 
had an axle grease look to me ever since. 

“ One night we thought it was going to rain, 
so it was arranged for me and the children to 
stay in a log dug-out with some very hospitable 
people who formerly lived in Texas. I have 
found that in no place in the universe can you 
find a more hospitable people than those wo 
are from Texas. Before coming to Oklahoma, 
someone had told me of the centipedes and 
tarantulas and I expected to have to walk all 
around them and be scared. So when in tiiis 
home I could not help but bring up the subject. 
The lady of the house told me that there were 
lots of centipedes, and often they had seen them 








met with a smile—reached Rogers-Mills 
County, Oklahoma, from Bethany, Missouri, 
after having lost everything she had in a fire. She was 
the mother of seven children, brought on with her from Missouri 
to join the husband and father who had gone into Oklahoma 
some months before. The family of nine had eight dollars in 
money and found themselves in a raw new region with a claim 
to 160 acres of sandy homestead. They had paid their entry 
on the homestead “ unsight unseen,” and were “too poor to get 
away.” 

A part of the grit that carried them through their first years 
on the sandy farm was demonstrated in their practice of sing- 
ing “ Praise God from whom all blessings flow ” over their meals, 
mostly of beans. Doubtless this was a good way to qualify for 
the cognomen of “Sunshine Alice,” but it meant noting only 
the very highest spots of comfort and ignoring the ruts in 
between. 


66 UR nearest railroad point at that time,” says Mrs. Black- 

burn, writing a bit of her own Odyssey, “ was Granite, 
and so when we came there ‘ Uncle William ’—her husband— 
arranged to kill two birds with one stone by hauling the lumber 
for our little one-room cottage and also his family. The post- 
master at Grimes was also going to build a little store building, 
so he had a couple of loads of lumber. So with our two loads, 
and the ones for the postmaster, the family was able to be dis- 
tributed along the various loads so that it was not too much for 
one wagon, as it might otherwise have been. We camped out on 
the way, and never having had such an experience before, it 
‘seeméd strange indeed to me. I felt sure that the horses would 
be gone in the morning, for all that had been done to hold them 
was.to tie a little rope around the front legs of the animals, which 
were turned loose. But I found that to hobble was the style 
then, and after seeing some of the ‘ hobble’ skirts of the present 
time, I can understand why those horses curld not leave. The 


MRS. ALICE BLACKBURN 


as well as snakes come down through the 
thatched roof. That night as I lay on my pallet 
there was little sleep for me. The mice were bad but I did not 
know it then. I thought sure that the noise was made by centi- 
pedes. My hair almost stood on end. 

“In the early days we had our literary meetings at the homes, 
and a Sunday School was started. Before a year was over I 
arranged for a W. C. T. U. speaker and organizer to come to 
our county, and had dates for her at seven different places in 
the county. This was the first lecturer who had ever come to 
the county to speak at more than one place. 

“TI became interested in the farmers’ institute work by hear- 
ing one of the neighbors tell about it and I sent to headquarters 
at Stillwater to get credentials so that a county farmers’ insti- 
tute could be organized. The women, as a rule, did not attend 
such meetings. I went to one of the stores in Berlin, and begged 
a young lady to go with me to the meeting. The institute meet- 
ings soon began to be great gatherings, and the ladies were as 
interested as the men. The institute held an all day picnic and 
products of the county were brought; these surprised the old- 
timers, and it was the starting of a county fair. Uncle William 
was elected secretary of the fair, and at that time he was a 
member of the Sand Hill band, which was composed of the 
farmer boys of the neighborhood. So when he played in the 
band, I assisted him in the work of the secretary’s office. 

“ A little over a year ago a ladies’ aid society was organized, 
of which I served as president until we moved.” 


RS. BLACKBURN is now joint-editor with her husband 

of the Elk City News-Democrat. She began her newspape: 

career in the good old way, the way of half the middle west- 
ern male literary successes in the United States, by learning the 
printers’ trade. But it was not without sex hostility that she 
achieved skill. “When I first began sticking type, back in 
Bethany, Missouri,” she explained, “my brother cried because 

(Continued on page 641.) 
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Flying High at Ninety 

66 ELL, I know I have been nearer heaven than most of 

you fellows,” was the greeting Ellen Harn of Kene- 
saw gave to the people she met when, at the age of 91, she 
descended from her first airplane voyage and came back to earth 
and the cornfields of Nebraska. Miss Harn is a pioneer suf- 
fragist. She has been a teacher for many years of her long 
life, and is in such good health as to be a practical gardener as 
she nears the century: mark. 

Her acquaintance with the ship of the skies is recent. It 
appears that Miss Harn had never even seen an airplane until 
the day she was invited to go up in one. Afraid? Not she. 

‘ear has been a meaningless term to me for go years and 9 
months,” she tells the WoMAN CITIZEN, but she is something of 
a ‘(Juaker, she owns, and likes to do things when the spirit moves 
her. It did not move her to ascend that first day which was 
“raw, chilly, some cloudy and some windy.” 

But why not let Miss Harn give her own sensations—the sen- 
sations of the oldest person thus far recorded as having made an 
ascension in an airplane. 

“One day I was out in my cornfield trying to find nubbins 
for my Jersey,” writes Miss Harn. “ Nubbins are scarce in my 
cornfield—I wish you could see the big, long ears with 12 to 
20 rows of fine, well matured grains on the cob. | had been 
fearful that at my age I might drop off and never see an air- 
plane, when to my surprise a plane came floating over my head. 
I hastily filled my apron with corn, and returned to the house to 
find my two grand-nieces with a car to take me to the ascension 
grounds, where I. was invited to make a flight with Aviator 
Creeth in the machine that had just flown over my head. On 
the day we went up I was lacking just three months of being 


QI years old. 


66 ITH wraps on we were all ready for the start to the ascen 
sion grounds when a phone call was received from the 
office of the Independent Lumber Company saying that Mr. 
Schick and several other of my friends were in the office and 
wished me to take with me a small flag and when over the town 
flag-pole which carries the Stars and Stripes, to wave it so that 
they might know I was in the plane above. In the search for the 
flag the only one to be found had a suffrage pennant attached to it. 
Some one said, ‘ Clip them apart with the scissors.’ I said, * No. 
The two are one. I will take both and wave them.’ Upon asking 
leave to do the bidding of my friends the owner of the plane, 
Mr. Snyder, promptly filed an injunction. I saw that his objec- 
tions were sound, so, law-abiding as I am, I as promptly furled 
the flag and yielded to the inevitable. But gallantry as weil as 
brains came to the rescue. ‘I'll drop the flag for you, Miss 
Harn. I'll see to it that no danger comes of it,’ over my shoulder 
came the cheery voice of Mr. Creeth. 
“We mounted the airplane and started. 
of the plane we went bumping over an uncircumscribed alfalfa 
field until we reached what I supposed was the remains of Bald- 
win’s lagoon. This was once a nice hunting ground for ducks 
but a great eye-sore for farmers. So holes were bored in its 
bottom, bombs inserted and subways made for drainage. Some 
pools of water were left over from the late rains and as the 
plane swerved to avoid the pools the bumping ceased. I leaned 
out to see what was up; found the nose of the plane describiug 
an upward angle and clear of all earthly entanglements. ‘ Now 
we are in for it,’ my brain fluttered. 


On the broad-tread 
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66 HAT if there is an accident? Was I growing fearful: 

Not I. Fear has been a meaningless term to me for go 
years and 9 months. IVhy should I be afraid? I was secure in 
the hidden arms of omnipotent strength and, also, of a trusty 
aviator behind me, with clear, alert, brains. Now, that the use- 
less, senseless war of guns has ceased there are no more dangers 
in ether than there are on terra firma. So I gave myself up to the 
newness of the lower landscape, its child-like markings into fields 
and city squares. The higher we went up the more like the 
playground of the kids it became. 

“We made note of the whitening stubble of the many wheat- 
fields and I cannot describe the feeling that took possession of 
me as we were so quietly and peacefully tobogganing up the 
ethereal heights. [Every nerve of the body seemed to be peace 
fully asleep and we dropped back into an attitude of delicious 
quietness and a rich, pleasing calm. It seemed as if | were in 
a state of bewildering ecstacy. I gave myself up, fully, to the 
occasion. Disturbing elements were present only in a gentle 
swaying up and down, now and then, of the broad wings ot 
this strange, wonderful, metallic fowl in whose downless bosom 
we, the aviator and IJ, were the lone passengers. He, the avia 
tor, with brawny muscles guiding and directing this species of 
bird-craft as if it were a fragment of his own brain. 


Grey Eagle pointed 
I don’t know 


6é E drifted south. Then, westward. 

her straight beak and we seemed to float. 
how far. I only knew that we were floating, that the air was 
sugary sweet, and the great round world, whispering no sound to 
us, lay far below. The white, comfortable, homelike farm- 
houses, that stood prominently on the scene at the early ascen- 
sion, now became mere flecks of white, and seemed to increase 
in whiteness as the recession became more apparent. The corn- 
stalks dwindled both in circumference and height, stood at massed 
attention with uplifted tassled pennants bidding us be of good 
cheer and not afraid; that the promise of seed time and harvest 
never fails, but still holds. Though the profiteer may close up the 
coal subways, down here there is oil enough in our corn grains, 
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To wake-up 
the beauty of your Skin 


[* is never too late to wake-up the sleeping beauty of your skin. 
And the best tonic to awaken skins to their rightful loveliness 
is—the right kind of soap. 


But—what kind of soap is the right kind of soap? 


A soap for the care of the skin must give an abundant 
lather which quickly and thoroughly rinses off. It must not 
stick in the pores or “dry” the tender outer cuticle. 


If you use Fairy Soap you notice its abundant lather. You 
notice how quickly it rinses off. That is most important. For 
a velvety cleansing lather should not only reach into pores 
and cleanse them, but should thoroughly rinse out and off. 


If you have not already made friends with Fairy Soap, we 
are sure there is a pleasant surprise in store for you. Use it 
consistently—in your bath, too—thus giving the constant care 
to your skin which is so necessary if your complexion is to 
wake-up to its rightful beauty. 


CHEEK FAIRBANK company) 





FOR TOILET—FOR BATH 


When writing to, or dealing with, advertisers please mention the WOMAN CITIZEN 


lignite enough in our stalks and cobs to keep aglow the furnace 
flame. There were farmhouses, commodious and comfortable, 
old barns, big sleek Percherons, high-stepping trotters, graceful, 
pretty little mustangs arrayed in the colors of Joseph’s coat, 
grazing on the alfalfa stretches, Jerseys, Holsteins, shorthorns 
on the thousand, grassy interstices of the gray old sand dune 
There were Polands, Durocks, spotted beauties wallowing in t! 
belated rain pools or munching corn kernels. 


4 


o 


66 | UST here a change was made in our course and our musin 

ceased. Striking the southwestern suburbs of Kenesa 
we circled round west, then north until we struck Smith avenue, 
over and down which we lazily floated. It cost us no effort 
detect the graceful curving of the railroads or the stiff, straigh 
stubborn outlines of the streets. By its glaring red and its aloof 
ness we located the high school and by its snowy whiteness and 
the railways we made sure of the Primrose flour mills. For all 
else, height and the swiftness of the bird were too much for us. 
The focus of our search was the Stars and Stripes, at high 
mast on the avenue over which Aviator Creeth had promised to 
drop the pennant. 

“When the opportune time came, down it went, through the 
blue ether and the golden sun-light, U. S. flag and suffrage pen- 
nant. Dual as they were at the starting point, before they had 
reached the earth they had become so interwoven, so entwined 
that no political microscope could discover their individuality. 
They two were one and the same. Somewhere on our course 
Mr. Creeth called to me to know how I was standing the trip, ho 
I liked it. I thought I could detect a shade of anxiety in his 
voice. He may have feared that my nerves at an altitude of 
12,000 feet could not stand it. But I was quietly enjoying to my 
full capacity this new bit of life, and when I assured him I was 
all right, and that it was nice, with a satisfied chuckle he settled 
back to his task. 

“In the northeast suburbs, after describing our last circle over 
town, the plane, momentarily hovered over the gray gables of m) 
prairie home, then struck a bee line, for the point of decension, 
a mile or more away. We seemed to be moving smoothly on a 
horizontal plane and the idea seized me that it would be a delight 
if Mr. Creeth would keep on eastward and land me at the eastern 
foot of the Appalachians,—my childhood home in the “ Heart of 
the Original Thirteen.”” But when I thought of the long stretches 
of land between, the rock-ribbed mountains and the dark I grew 
content and was ready for the plunge. 


7 


= 


66] N a trice it came. My nerves sensed the downward trend 

my eyes caught the sight of growing trees ; my ears heard a 
light swish and swirl caused by wings through a dense atmosphere 
Finally, we came with a swoop over fences, over the many auto 
mobiles and heads of hundreds—so near, I feared the iron talons 
might trip on an unregarded tuft and carry us along with it. 1 
braced myself for a bump and bang, but the bird slipped into a 
slow horizontal slide movement and, while Mr. Snyder caught 
its wings of mystery and was steadying it, it threw out iron claws 
and caught hold of a tuft of alfalfa as softly and smoothly as if 
a bevy of twilight sparrows were stopping for a night’s rest on 
the twisted twig of a woodbine and a wild rose that once grew 
together over the north window of my prairie ‘Den.’ Every 
night those birds sit there in the lamp light of my den showing 
no fear, until they have grown into my life just as has the late 
scene of the upper world, all of which to me is like ‘a swift wing 
of visions.’ ” 
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coat, UFPRAGISTS the world over stand behind woman’s work, || 
orns and that the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania has 
ines. a peculiar claim upon their encouragement and support, they will | 
the undoubtedly acknowledge, for these reasons: || | 
First: It is the first medical school in the world, and now | 
the only medical school in the United States, exclusively for 
inirs women. It is not young, unproved, verging as it does on its || 
saw seventieth birthday—seventy years young. Of late it has | 
1u2 renewed its youth strong through difficulties accepted and over- 
t io come—it has lived through three wars and it now leads the 
ight march in women’s medical education, adjusting itself to the great 
0 f- and new tasks involved in Reconstruction. 
and SeconD: There is no longer a question as to superiority or 
all inferiority between the sexes in regard to their contribution to 
us. the work of the world. It was made absolutely evident by the 
igh Great War that each had his or her individual contribution to _| @ z O T H FE S 
+= make, and that one was of as great importance as the other. The 
development of this idea has penetrated to the realms of medi- . ie 
the cine. tt is realized that the cane of women in medicine and with a Southern accent 
°n- matters of public health should not be a servile duplication of ARE READY 
ad the training given to men, for the men and women in medicine NOW FOR THOSE 
ed should not duplicate, but supplement each other. WHO WANT TO SHAKE THE 
ty. The great use made by the government of women physicians DUST (OR SHOULD WE SAY 
ae in their campaign of public health education made it overwhelm- {| SNOW?) OF THE METROPOLIS 
x ingly clear that one of the greatest fields of service for medical || FROM THEIR FEET, AND 
ris women was in the province of preventive medicine. BOARD THE FASTEST 
of The relation of health to economic efficiency and national vigor _ || TRAIN TO 
ny is most obvious. That these great assets of the nation may be FLORIDA 
as assured and safeguarded, the women of the nation, upon whom 
od falls the responsibility in largest measure for the rearing of || PRING comes first to the Southland— 
healthy children, must be trained for their great task by instruc Spring Fashions come first to this 
7” tion in and application of the laws of health. store. Apparel for Southern resorts is 
1 With this idea in mind the Woman’s Medical College is devel a season ahead in style, as well as a 
. oping, in its Department of Preventive Medicine, courses which season ahead in fabric. It will strike no 
a shall train women for this great field of service in health and incongruous note in the land that is a 
it education. season ahead in climate. 
yf ¥ the field of Social Medicine the woman physician of the “+ (QD 
S future will undoubtedly be enabled to give fullest expression 
V to her creative faculty. It has been charged against women that 
they could not point to the constructive work which they had 
done as being comparable to that done by men. No great 
monument of architecture, sanitary engineering or the like bears 
the name of a woman, for, as Dr. Kristine Mann has said, Make your selections now 
‘““Women are not interested to do constructive work with inani- 
mate material; their constructive material is humanity.” 
Is the constructive work of Florence Nightingale, Josephine 
, Butler, Frances Willard, Anna Howard Shaw, less real because 
its expression is to be found and seen and felt in the lives of 
human beings and not in steel and marble? | 
Turrp: It is in a woman’s medical college that the training | 
which women need, in order that they may fit themselves for || Dest & Co. 
the great work they have to do, can best be given, for in the Selly Avetes ax 20h Geen 
co-educational schools of medicine, the courses must be plotted Established 1879 
to meet the requirements of the majority of the student body . 
and that majority is composed of men. 
Dean Tracy of the Woman’s Medical College indicates that || 
without the financial support which women can give to a woman’s | 
institution, the college will be unable to hold its ground in the 
face of the great economic pressure which these post-war days ———You Never Pay More at Best’s ————" 
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(Continued from page 637.) 
have so increased. The college is making its appeal to all women 
and to all agencies concerned with public health and human wel- 
fare, to rally to its support. 

An organized effort on the part of alumnae, faculty and 
friends of the institution is now under way to secure the funds 
which mean life or death to the institution and between the dates 
of October 13th to the 23rd the future of the college will be 
decided. 

Is it not reasonable to expect that all suffragists will sustain 
by their moral and financial support this oldest institution in the 
world for women in medicine, which although located in Phila- 
delphia has through its graduates a world-wide significance? 

Eien C. Potter. 


Women Lawyers Just Like Lawyers 


NGLAND is struggling, as usual, with its excess baggage of 
precedents and traditions. British women want the priv- 
ilege of practising law both as solicitors and barristers. The Brit- 
ish Bar, which is “ master in its own house,” has become rather 
friendly to the idea, and while it has the privilege of admitting 
members so long as they are male, it is quite helpless to admit 
any women members. It would be a breach of the common law 
for a woman to appear before the Inns of Courts, according to 
the opinion of certain British barristers. That is, no provision 
is made for such an appearance in that mass of custom and prece- 
dent, which makes the impregnable unwritten constitution of the 
British Isles. For this reason an act of parliament will be neces- 
sary to give women the right to appear as barristers or solicitors. 
And such an act is included in the bill which has been for months 
before the British Parliament—the Women’s Emancipation Bill. 
This will remove many of the sex disqualifications of women. 
On October 27, 1919, it was amended in the House of Commons 
in order to permit women to sit and vote among the law-makers 
in the House of Lords. 


A TANGLE similar to that of British women applicants to 
the Bar was adjusted with amazing promptness in Canada 
twenty-five years ago. In an interesting article in the Journal of 
Comparative Legislation and International Law, Vol. xviii, part 2, 
Justice of the Supreme Court William Renwick Riddell, L.L.D., 
F.R.S., Canada, has explained the status of “ women as prac- 
titioners of law.” The Benchers of the Law Society of Upper 
Canada, were almost startled off their benches, a little more than 
twenty-five years ago. In an interesting article in the Journal of 
Miss Clara Brett Martin to be admitted on the books of the Law 
Society. This was absolutely without precedent, and marks Miss 
Brett Martin as one of that glorious pioneer company of initiating 
women whose value to the world can never be estimated. This 
Society has had since 1797 the power of decision as to who should 
practise at the Bar, and who are fit and capable of becoming 
solicitors and attorneys. A “ Certificate of Fitness” from this 
Society is necessary in order to give the Court the right to admit 
any solicitor, just as without a “ call to the Bar by the Law So- 
ciety,” the Court cannot hear any council. There was nothing 
about Miss Brett Martin to debar her from being acceptable 
either as solicitor or barrister, except her sex. She was well-born, 
well-bred, well-educated, but the Convocation of Benchers de- 
cided that they had no power to admit a woman on their books. 
This was in 1891. At the instance of Sir Oliver Mowat, the 
Prime Minister, an Act was passed in 1892 by the Legislation of 
Ontario giving the Law Society the right “in its discretion to 
make rules providing for the admission of women to practise as 
solicitors,” a right amplified in 1895 to permit the Society to call 
(Continued on page 639.) 


Women Voters of the U. S. A. 


FIFTEEN FULL SUFFRAGE STATES 





Women Elec 

21 years toral 

State Won and over vote 
0 eee ree 1912 48,419 3 
SED. cca sndcswes IQII 872,802 13 
errr eee 1893 264,647 6 
A Baik s Heese sess 1896 105,146 4 
a ree rer IQI2 471,854 10 
0 er 1918 848,916 15 
ee eee 1914 103,975 4 
ae rer er 1914 26,611 3 
a ee 1917 3,125,999 45 
ee ee 1918 470,176 10 
| ere ee 1912 221,008 5 
12. South Dakota ........ 1918 161,024 5 
SG caine er ke ices 1896 100,646 4 
14. Washington ......... 1910 444,919 4 
ee 1869 37,146 3 
7,303,288 137 


TWELVE PRESIDENTIAL, OR PRESIDENTIAL PLUS MUNICIPAI 


SUFFRAGE STATES 


(Those starred have both. Women do not vote for Congressmen 
in any of these twelve states.) 





Women Elec- 

21 years toral 

State Won and over vote 
i re 1913 1,699,160 29 
i SE Soxneewanses 1919 800,484 15 
eae ee ee 1919 603,644 13 
ee. ib ox evinownens 1919 234,765 6 
20. Minnesota .......... 1919 558,528 12 
Je eee 1919 931,998 18 
Pe | re 1917 318,903 8 
23. *North Dakota ....... 1917 157,903 5 
24. Rhode Island ....... IQI7 183,030 5 
as. *Temmessee .......... 1919 564,104 12 
26. Wisconsin .........- 1919 653,936 13 
PW rnc cceantans 1919 1,490,225 24 
8,212,680 160 


Two PriMARY SUFFRAGE STATES 
(The chance to help choose the Democratic candidates at the 
Primary is the only choice any voter can effectively exercise in 
these one party states.) 





ME. AGERE 2. 200000050 1917 3555514 9 
eS rer 1918 999,166 20 
1,354,680 29 


MAKING A GRAND TOTAL FOR THE 29 STATES 


* Women Elec 
21 years toral 
and over vote 
16,880,648 326 


Vermont was granted Presidential Suffrage by 1919 Legisla- 
ture, vetoed by Governor. Governor’s veto under challenge as 
unconstitutional. 
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women to the Bar. Seven women, after Miss Brett Martin be- 
fore 1917 had been admitted as solicitors and called to the Bar of 
Ontario. In the last two years of the war the number has in- 
creased more rapidly. Out of the nine provinces of Canada, Al- 
berta admits women under general legislation. New Brunswick 
in 1906, British Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan in 1912 
and Nova Scotia in 1917 have passed special statutes admitting 
Quebec has twice refused to women the right to prac- 
tise law. In Prince Edward’s Island and in the Yukon, the ques- 
tion of admitting women to the Bar has not arisen. The profes- 
sion of the law makes no appeal to them as does medicine, de- 
clares Chief Justice Riddell, and adds: “ The women who prac- 
tise law are not ‘ wild women’; they are earnest well-educated 
women who ask no favors but are quite willing to do their share 
of the world’s work on the same conditions as men. 
In my own experience as in that of judicial brethren whom I 
have consulted, when a woman appears in Court or Chambers, 
she conducts her case with dignity and propriety, exhibiting as 
much legal acumen, knowledge of the law and sound sense as her 
masculine confrere, and she does not trade upon her sex. 
So far as I can find out, there has never been a charge of Se 
honesty or unprofessional conduct made against a woman practi- 
tioner of law in Ontario (or indeed elsewhere), it is certain that 
no such charge has ever been brought before the Courts. 
On inquiry I find that the Bench can discover no difference in the 
ability and acumen in man and woman; it is the individual talent 
and industry which tell, not sex.” 

The whole number of women practising at the Canadian Bar 
is very small. In Ontario where there are more than in any other 
province, “ scarcely half of one per cent of the practitioners are 


women.” 


women. 


Own Your Own Child 
(Continued from page 633) 
HAT such a clause is a very real danger is illustrated by the 
circumstances of the removal of this clause from the Georgia 
law in 1913. A conscientious Georgia judge (Judge Hammond) 
with a case similar to that in South Carolina, did not throw over 
He felt bound to decide this particular 


the letter of the law. 
but he followed this by 


case in accordance with the existing law, 
pushing through the Legislature an amendment which should 
prevent him from ever being forced to make a like decision again 


HE Florida and Tennessee laws state not only that the fathe: 

can will away the child, but the converse also. That is, a 
mother can not appoint a testamentary guardian for her children, 
even if the father is dead or she has divorced him. In the former 
event the court must appoint a guardian; in the latter the father 
still has that power. In Florida (Hermandez vs. Thomas) a wom 
an divorced her husband and was given custody of her children 
She died, leaving a will appointing a guardian. The father con 
tested it and, unfit father, as the court had named him in the 
divorce case, he was given the children on the ground that a 
mother could not name a testamentary guardian for her children 
That some lawyers in these states have an uneasy consciousness 
that this law is not a harmless dead letter is illustrated by the 
fact that at this very 1919 session of its Legislature, Delaware 
put into the form of a written law the traditional right of the 
judge to decide, not by the letter of the law, but by the good oi 
the child. But the insufficiency of the judge's discretion as a 
means of protecting the mother is illustrated by the Florida case 


just quoted. For the father to whom the court gave these 
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Own Your Own 


(Continued from page 639) 
children was irresponsible and a pauper, and immediately put 
the children in a charitable institution. 

In nineteen states? the father is still sole guardian during his 
lifetime. This means that in twenty-two states the mother is still 
to-day “entitled only to reverence and respect.” 

As for the other twenty-six states in which the women have 
carried the battle farther and gained something approaching 
equality for the mother, in few is the law so framed as to ensure 
the mother equal rights in every respect over the child. In the 
rest, either a vague blanket statement of equality allows the father 
still certain definite rights denied the mother or, in the case of 
four states, the law simply make a slight concession to the mother. 
These latter states are: Pennsylvania, which grants that a mother 
may have a right equal to the father’s, if she supports the child; 
Georgia, whose law says that the father has no “ prima facie” 
right. But in order to establish her equal claim, Georgia puts 
the mother under the double burden of proving that she is a 
proper person to have custody and of proving that the father is 
an improper person. If she can not prove both these things, the 
mere fact that he is the father gives the father the prior claim. 


N New Jersey the common law is in general in force, but a 
statute limits the father’s power to will away the child by re- 
quiring the mother’s consent, and another states that “ In making 
an order or decree relative to. the custody of the children pending 
a controversy between their parents, or in regard to their final 
possession, the rights of both parents, in the absence of mis- 





2 In one of these, Maryland, on account of a conflict of laws, some cases 
have been decided in favor of the father’s right to will away his child, though 
other decisions have favored the mother. 
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conduct, shall be held to be equal, and the happiness and welfare 
of the children shali determine the custody or possession.” 
Neither this, nor the Oklahoma law, which says “ Either the 
father or the mother shall be entitled to the guardian- 
ship of a minor” are bona fide equal guardianship laws. 

We have said that only a few—eight, to be exact—laws give 
absolute security to the mother. They do this by being absolute'y 
concrete as to the mother’s rights and also as to the special rights 
of which the father is to be no longer in possession. Such a law 
is that of Utah, which provides that “ The husband and wiie 
living together are the joint guardians of their minor children, 
with equal powers, rights and duties in respect of the control 
and custody and of the services of their minor children; and 
neither the husband or the wife has any right paramount to tht 
of the other in respect of the custody, control and earnings of 
the children.” On death the model equal guardianship law wou'd 
give the surviving parent the sole guardianship. On separation 
or divorce, the welfare of the child should be the only consider 
tion. On death parents should have equal inheritance, but th.s 
would be better provided for by a separate statute which woul | 
include children past their majority. 


OW far from giving the mother the security offered by such 
H a law as this is, what we have called the “ blanket ” equi 
guardianship laws of the other fourteen states, can be seen by 
a study of some laws. There is no better example than the equal 
guardianship law of New York. 

The New York law which was passed in 1893, reads: 

“A married woman is joint guardian of her child with her 
husband with equal rights and duties with respect to them.” 

This sounds impregnable enough. Let us test it in relation to 
some of the New York laws and case decisions and see if 
works as well to protect the mother as the more specific law 
of Utah. 
to the children’s earnings; by law he also has sole right to i1 
herit from a deceased child. 

In New York, again, a court has suggested that the equal 
guardianship law itself does not apply during the life of the 
father, but only to the mother’s right to testamentary guardian 


3y law in New York the father has still sole right 


ship, a suggestion which, if it was sustained by other courts 
would take New York, pioneer in equal guardianship as it is 

its first law goes back to the 60’s—out of the equal guard 
ianship group altogether. In New York, even granting that no 
other court would sustain this interpretation, in more than one 
case it has been decided that the mother’s equal right does not 
involve equal control. 


HE Matter of Jacquet illustrates this point. Here the 
father’s wish to have his children committed to a Roman 
Catholic institution prevailed over the mother’s to have them edu 
cated by Protestants. Incidentally this case throws still furthe: 
light on the unreliability of the discretionary power of the judge 
to decide for the best interests of the child. For this father, whos« 
judgment had greater weight in matters of education and re 
ligious training than the mother’s, had passed part of his life ir 
a reformatory, part in the penitentiary. So also does the case oi 
‘““Lamb’s Estate ” (1912), in which the court said of an unworthy 
and intemperate father who sought to dictate his child’s religious 
instruction: “The father even yet in contemplation of our 
common law is priest and king in his own household. Even if 
he is an unworthy father, he is not ipso facto dethroned and he 
retains the right to regulate the religious welfare of his own 
infant.”’ 
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Not only is the unequal control by the father interesting in | veus om Q Perr aa 
this case, but so also is the reference to the common law. This meshabatinsiaiaiaiatd Importers Since 1866 CERES. 
persistence of the common law where it is not specifically wiped = LONDON PARIS ast 
out by such a provision as that in the Utah equal guardianship os 
law abolishing the father’s paramount right, is illustrated by = oat 
still another New York decision. This is the case of Sinclair vs. se we er 
Sinclair (1905) where the decision reads as follows: ‘‘ Where “ “=. 
parents who have separated are equally fit as custodians of a son 3: il | oa 
five years old his custody will be awarded to the father by reason ps ley scat 
of his paramount right, and the common law rule that the hus- "5 
band is the head of the household, and entitled to the care and af ae 
custody of his children, still obtains.” ee ser 

Just as long as an equal guardianship law is not as exact and se 
specific as our model the mother will bé dependent on the dis- 3 rd “on 
cretionary power of the judge and this discretionary power, as | Sem r T nit fi. ae 
we have seen will not invariably be used ‘for the advantage of eS st: 
either the mother or the children. The adage “To err is hu- “a"s wae 
man” is true of judges as of ordinary nani. especially where ss ] and 3 West 37th St. ace 
the responsibility for error can be shifted to the shoulders of “ahs ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE as 
those legislators long dead who framed.a statute based upon “a%e "ss 
the common law. M. S. B. hs "ats 

a ES 

Laws Every Woman Should Know ze = 
Delaware: =f T HRIFT se 

“A father may by deed or last will name a guardian for his sere a 
child.”—Rev. Cope DEt., 1915, Ch. 118, Sub-div. 3916, Sec. 8. ate es 
Florida: =" ; . =." 

“ Fathers may appoint guardians for their children during any a Economy 1S the wisdom of the te 
part of infancy by deed in writing . . ‘ or-by last will and a2 once 
testament . . . A will by the mother of minor children | gas day and hour. When neces- ae 
undertaking to give the custody and care of such children to | aa . . 5 h oa 
another is a nullity.” 1914 Cope, Sec. 2603. As sity requires uy W ere oa 
Tennessee: a. lit = rdinal rincl le oe 

“The father may by will or deed dispose of the custody of oe quality 1s a Cardl Pp pic. atet 
any legitimate child under the age of 21 and unmarried during ao sae 
the minority of such child. A mother has no power to appoint ne ne 
a testamentary guardian for her children.’”—Copre or 1808, Po ss 

i T°) o's 
en i ze 

° s a 
Story of a Pioneer z=}  OVERSTUFFED FURNITURE |= 

as ba! 
(Continued from page 634.) Re =S 
I wanted to learn; for then no girl in the county had done such | Ses ie . ‘ =" 
a thing. He has changed since then, for he is in partnership ts Slipper Chairs Arm Chairs =f 
with one of his sisters in newspaper work, and says she is worth wane M ‘ . 
2 hall: diesen? =| Wing Chairs Sofas cre 

Mrs. Blackburn lived to see men get over more than one of ot oe 
their prejudices against co-operating with women. Some of these | gags . aa 
prejudices “riled” her she owned, even before she was con- os Made In our Own shops by ae 
vinced herself that it was not going to be a great burden for | gage oat 
women to cast their ballots at the polls. “A friend of mine who a3 upholsterers who have been ts 
had voted in Kansas said she discovered it was not such a burden aa selected for their ability as Sata 
to vote. She explained that when she went to the shop to buy oo é : 2. 
a spool of thread, a man clerk waited on her, treating her with | sa furniture builders. vo 
every respect and courtesy. When she went to the voting place, a ae 
aman clerk also waited on her and, also with courtesy, gave her ae oe 
a ballot—just a strip of paper. She insisted that the spool of | <8 oS 
thread weighed even more than the strip of paper—the ballot.” a ae 

“Living on a farm,” said Mrs. Blackburn, “I have cooked a oe 
for a large number of men at threshing time, and they did not =e Store Open 9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M. oe 
act as if they thought the work too hard for me, but I know I =f as 
gle ela a that meal was over than if I had gone to sranietattehtahtats McGibbou far @uality Sse 
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MRS. HENRY RIDGELY, of Dover, Delaware, 
Newly elected President of the Delaware Equal Suffrage Association. 


The Southern Viewpoint 


In Florida 
ig Tarpon Springs, Florida, women have just 
This is 


the fourth town in Pinellas County to grant 


voted in the municipal elections. 


women the charter right of suffrage in municipal 
elections. The other three are Clearwater 
(right granted in 1917), Dunedin and St. Peters- 
burg. All but Clearwater have given women 
the vote this year. 

According to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, ten other Florida towns 
in seven other counties have used their oppor- 
tunity to include women in the charter rights 


of the town. This makes a total of fourteen 


Florida where 


The towns are: 


eight counties in 
women are voting citizens. 

Fellsmere, in St. Lucie County; Aurantia and 
Cocoa, in Brevard County; Orange City and 
Deland in Volusia County; West Palm Beach 
and Delray, in Palm Beach County; Florence 
Villa, in Polk County, where Dr. Anna Howard 
Shaw had a winter home for many years; 
Moore Haven, in De Soto County; Orlando, 
Clearwater, Dunedin, St. Petersburg and Tar- 
pon Springs in Pinellas Co., in Orange County. 


towns in 


These are charter towns. Precedent was set 
when the Legislature granted a charter includ- 


ing woman suffrage to Fellsmere in 1915. Since 


then similar charters have been granted to the 
remaining towns. 

No state in the Union, except one, has ad 
vanced municipal suffrage so rapidly as has 
Florida. In Vermont, municipal suffrage—or 
the right to vote in town meetings—was grantec 
women by a single act of the Legislature o1 
March 21, 1917. But in Florida the towns have 
gained the right one by one. 

Ohio also is granting women electoral right: 
in home rule cities by referendum to the people 
Three cities—Columbus, Lakewood and East 
Cleveland, have already voted to give women 


municipal suffrage. 


Maryland Men for Ratification 


HAT there is a large contingent of Mary- 
‘3 land men who do not want to see their 
state among the twelve which will go down tc 
history as too unprogressive or too slow to 
help make the Federal Suffrage Amendment 
immediately effective was proved recently, when 
a meeting ot men interested in the ratification 
of the amendment by the Maryland Legislature 
this winter was held in Baltimore in the office 
of Charles Gantz, Munsey Building. 
tions were adopted setting forth that sixteen 
(now twenty-two) states have ratified the amend- 
ment, and that the national leaders of both par- 
ties favor its ratification as do the national com- 


Resolu- 


mittees of both parties. These resolutions called 
upon the coming state conventions of both par- 
ties to promulgate ratification pledges. 

Among the men interested in the ratification 
campaign are: John T. Stone, George Dobbin 
Penniman, Osborne I. Yellott, Edwin Warfield, 
Jr., Alexander Payson Knapp, J. Kemp Bart- 
lett, S. Johnson Poe, Charles Gantz, Frank F. 
Ramey, Robert H. Walker, Dr. Donald R. 
Hooker, Jacob M. Moses, Townsend Scott, Jr., 
Barry Mahool, Charles J. Weber, Edwin L. 
Weber, Harry A. Mahool, William J. Ogden, 
Harvey C. Bickel, Charles J. Ogle, Charles W 
Lewis, Frank M. Fox, Arthur B. Connelly, Dr 
Calvin N. Gabriel, William J. Brown, John R. 
Robinson, Theodore W. Forbes, Herbert Corey, 
Paul Johannsen, C. E. Norris, Charles H. Dank- 
meyer, A. E. Barton, Lloyd Griesmer, Louis 
Oliver Cooper, Charles H. Fowler, B. John 
Black, the Rev. Peter Ainslie, George J. Coy, 
Arthur K. Taylor, Isaac Walker, George C. 
Sweeten, Dr. Charles J. Keller, George M. 


Bartlett, Thomas M. Bartlett, Francis G. 
Wrightson, Dr. Lewis Weed, Dr. Robert Cun- 
ningham, A. Roszel Cathcart, George R. 
Gaither, George M. Henderson, Lewis M. 


Bacon, Jr., and Lewis Clipper. 
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In South Carolina 

MONG the South Carolina men who have 
A publicly expressed themselves as favor- 
ing a prompt ratification of the Federal Suf- 
frage Amendment is Dr. Josiah Morse of the 
Department of Psychology and Philosophy of 
the University of South Carolina, Columbus. 
Dr. Morse’s reasons as given in a recent letter 
to Mrs. W. L. Dunovant of: Edgefield, press 
-hairman of the South Carolina Equal Suffrage 
League, follow: 

“T am one of the born equal suffragists, and 
.ot a recent convert to it. Even before my 
teens I perceived the injustice of the double 
tandard in morals, economics, and politics. I 
would be in favor of equal suffrage though I 
were persuaded that the women’s votes would 
1ot improve the affairs of our nation. In a 
lemocracy the government should be represen- 
ative or expressive of, and by the will of all 
he people, regardless of race, sex, or property. 
The right to govern should rest solely upon the 
apacity and fitness to govern, and it is tyranny 
o deny the privilege to any human being, male 
or female, who has the capacity and fitness and 
S a Citizen.” 

Another open letter, dated Sept. 24, 1919, is 
on the subject of ratification. It is from an 
editor in Beaufort, Mr. Niels Christensen, who 
thinks it inexpedient politically for South Car- 
olina Democrats to “lose the support of women 
voters” by setting themselves against a progres- 
sive measure which is inevitable: 


AM very strongly of the opinion that the 

Democratic Party is making a serious mis- 
take in holding out against woman suffrage at 
this time,” writes Mr. Christensen. “All of its 
leaders, so far as I know, take the position that 
they favor woman’s suffrage as a general prop- 
osition, but for reasons of political expediency, 
some do not think it should be granted by a 
Federal Amendment. No one who knows any- 
thing of the situation can doubt for a moment 
that the passage of the Federal Amendment is 
only a question of a few months. That means 
that the South has got to meet all the problems 
involved, and it seems to me that the thing for 
us to do is to prepare to meet them and quit 
trying to postpone the inevitable. By our pres- 
ent tactics we are losing the support of our 
women voters in the suffrage states, which is 
surely a very inexpedient thing to do.” 


In Louisiana 

T the twenty-sixth annual convention of 

the Woman Suffrage Party of Louisiana, 

held recently in New Orleans, a strong resolu- 

tion denounced the present leaders of the 

Democratic Party in Louisiana as “ political 

autocrats and lacking in loyalty to the Demo- 
cratic party.” 

In another resolution they called upon Gov- 

ernor Pleasant to convene the Legislature in 


special session for the purpose of considering 
legislation which will put the state of Louisiana 
in the list of those that have ratified the Fed- 
eral Suffrage Amendment. Mrs. Lydia Wick- 
liffe Holmes, president of the Woman Suffrage 
Party of the state, explained the local political 
situation and placed the blame for Louisiana’s 
failure to make that state white on the suf- 
frage map on those persons with whom, the 
women are sure, the trouble lies. 


Mr. Hays Predicts 

661 is our very earnest hope and well- 

I founded judgment that the Federal 
Suffrage Amendment will be adopted and that 
the women of the country will have the full 
right to vote for President in every state in 
the 1920 elections.” This statement was made 
by Chairman Will H. Hays of the Republican 
National Committee in a letter written recent- 
ly to Miss Katharine Ludington, president of 
the Connecticut Woman Suffrage Association. 

In commenting upon the letter Miss Luding- 
ton said: “Knowing that Connecticut people 
have not seemed to realize how imminent rati- 
fication of the Federal Suffrage Amendment is 
and how strongly the National Republican 
Party desires to have women made voters in 
every state by the 1920 election, I wired Mr 


Hays at the National Republican Committee 
meeting last week and asked him to restate the 
stand of the committee on this question. The 
following letter came in reply to my telegram 
“*My dear Miss Ludington: 

“Your telegram of the 10th is before me 
In the stress of the meeting, just concluded, of 
the Republican National Committee, I have 
been unable to give it attention until just now 

“You ask that I restate the Committee’s at- 
titude toward ratification and special sessions 
This was done by the Committee itself at a 
meeting yesterday, at which was passed a reso 
lution unanimously urging all Republican gov- 
ernors who have not already acted to call spe- 
cial sessions for ratification of the federal suf- 
frage amendment before Feb. 1, 1920. It is 
our very earnest hope and well-founded judg- 
ment that the amendment will be adopted and 
that the women of the country will have the 
full right to vote for President in every state 
in the 1920 elections.’ ” 

Mrs. Miller Honored 
RS. JOHN O. MILLER, of Pittsburgh, 
chairman of the Pennsylvania League of 
Women Citizens, has been appointed a member 
of the committee which is now considering the 
revision of the constitution of Pennsylvania 
Governor Sproul appointed two women on this 
very important committee, Mrs. Miller and Mrs 
3arclay H. Warburton, of Phil: adelphia. 
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The Book Stall — 


Library Commissions 


HE history of public libraries in this coun- 
s3 try, though a later development, closely 
parallels the history of the public schools. In 
the early part of: the last century each school 
was left largely to its own initiative, and the 
while it might be good, 
It was not until Horace 


’ 


“little red’ schoolhouse,’ 
was usually very. poor. 
. Mann succeeded in his efforts for the central- 
ization of schools that real improvement began. 

It is customary to date the modern library 
movement 1876, centennial 
year. that saw the beginning of so many forms 
True, there had been many 


from the great 


of social activity. 
libraries before that date, some of them large 
and important; but they were nearly all of the 
proprietary or subscription type, and good pub- 
lic libraries were rare. In 1876 the American 
Library Association was formed and the Library 
both of these gave a 


Journal was founded; 


strong impetus to the movement for free 
libraries, which in itself was but one aspect of 
the newly awakened interest in educational mat- 
ters throughout the country. 

Before the days of the library commissions 
each library was a unit in itself and was left 
to struggle along as best it could. Its only 
source of help was some older and larger li- 
brary, and Justin Winsor, librarian of the Bos- 
ton Public and afterward of the Harvard Col- 
lege Library, complained that he was obliged 
10 give so much time to answering inquiries 
from inexperienced librarians that his legitimate 
work Many 
founded in a burst of enthusiasm and after a 


suffered. small libraries were 
few years languished or died because of mis- 
management. Meanwhile the first library school 
had been founded and was sending out each 
year a small but enthusiastic band of trained 
workers who were eager to help improve library 
service. It was clear that libraries needed the 
aid that had been given to schools by state 
boards of education, and it was in response to 


this need that library commissions were formed. 


HE 
lished in Massachusetts in 1890 and was 
empowered by the state to grant to any newly 
formed public library one hundred dollars’ 
worth of books. Largely through the efforts 
of the commission, Massachusetts may now 


first library commission was estab- 


proudly claim the distinction of being the only 





You and Your Library 
Commission 

By M. L. Sutliffe of the New York Library 
Y dig re are states of the Union where 

for a long time woman’s only 
chance to exercise her citizenship func- 
tion was in voting for library trustees. 
This signified at least one thing, that she 
had become too much a factor in the 
growth of libraries to be counted out. 
Therefore a reluctant male concession 
permitted her something to say about 
selecting its management. Frequently a 
woman was the librarian, as the library 
and teaching professions are each about 
80 per cent staffed by women. 

The library is one of the usual inter- 
ests of the woman’s club, frequently its 
offspring, since women know how much 
the public depends for its mental nourish- 
ment‘on the selection and distribution of 
books. The children’s librarian is a sort 
of extra mother—a partner with the real 
mother in the development of the child. 

At the present moment of woman’s 
arousement to the study of civil govern- 
ment and political history, every woman is 
dependent on the library of her town. It 
is therefore of importance that the wo- 
man citizen should know what can be 
done to improve the value and usefulness 
of the library system, which ts the great 
public carrier of mental nourishment. 

Ask yourself, you who read this article 
—Where is your library commission? 
Who is at the head of it? What has it 
done for your community? What can it 
do?” If not, will you not get in touch to- 
day ?—Ed. 











state in the country that has a public library 
in every town. Other eastern states quickly 
followed the example of Massachusetts, and in 
1892 New York entered the field, doing the 
work of a commission through the State Li- 
brary, which was then under the energetic man- 
agement of Melvil Dewey. 

New York was the first state to send out 
traveling libraries as part of its extension work. 
The commission movement spread to the West, 
and in 1895 the Wisconsin Library Commission 
was formed. Starting with a small appropria- 
tion from the state, this commission soon gath- 
ered to itself a remarkable body of workers who 
showed great discrimination in adapting their 
methods to the pioneer conditions then prevail- 
ing in the state. Much use was made of travel- 
ing libraries, but special emphasis was put upon 


personal field. work throughout the state. Tv 
carly reports’ of'this:commission form an int 

esting chapter in. American library history. n 
the three years 1899-1901, fourteen library com- 
missions were .established., In 1901 Washingivn 
began the work on:the Pacific coast and in 19)3 
and 1905 California ‘and 
1918 thirty-eight states’: were doing commissi 


followed. 


Oregon 
work. 


League of Library Commissions w 


T HE 
formed in 


special problems of commission workers, Tl 


1904 for the discussion of tl 
meetings of the League are usually held in 
connection with the annual meeting of the 
American Library Association. 

In the majority of the states the library con 
mission is a separate body, usually with five or 
more unpaid members and an executive sta/l 
of one or more paid workers, the number d: 
pending upon the amount of the appropriatic 
and other conditions. In a few of the state 
the commission work is done under the charg 
of the state library, and in still others, as in 
New York at the present time, under the state 
board of education. 

A few of the library commissions are advis 
ery bodies only, but most of them carry -o1 
varied activities. One of the most obvious of 
their duties is the establishment of new libraries 
Frequently, however, before a library can, be 
properly established and efficiently carried on 
it is necessary for the commission to secur« 
proper library legislation, and the very great 
improvement in library laws during the last 
few years is largely due to the efforts of the 


commissions. 


RAVELING libraries have been from the 

beginning one of the favorite means of 
reaching those communities that have no library 
service. The work that was begun by New York 
and taken up a little later with so much success 
by Wisconsin now forms part of the commis- 
sion work in many states. In addition to books, 


pictures are sometimes sent to schools and 


libraries. Any person who in childhood has 
sat in a dreary country school with dingy walls 
can appreciate the mental refreshment afforded 
by a few well chosen pictures that can be ex- 
changed occasionally for others. 


In the old days when each library was left to 
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its own devices, there was often great waste 


ci funds through the buying of unsuitable 
oks, and library commissions have given no 
eater service to their communities than their 
aid in book selection. 
Library statistics are usually gathered by the 
mmissions, and in some states legislative 
‘ference work is under their control. The 
oman’s clubs and the commissions in nearly 
very case work shoulder to shoulder, the com- 
lission frequently helping with the programs 
ud sending books for club use. In addition to 
he activities already mentioned, commissions 
ay distribute state documents; provide read- 
ng matter for the blind; supervise library ser- 
vice in the state institutions—prisons, hospitals, 
‘tc.; send material for the use of debaters, and 
serve as clearing houses for the exchange of 
duplicate books and periodicals. One of the 
problems now pressing for solution is that of 
getting books to isolated rural readers. Par- 
‘el post is a great help, but it can never take 


the place of direct personal service. 


S° far no mention has been made of what is 
one of the most important of the commis- 
sion’s activities, that of giving instruction in 
library methods. Horace Mann’s efforts would 
uct have proved so fruitful if he had not in- 
cluded normal schools in his plans; and the 
work of the library commissions would be 
largely in vain if the libraries of the state were 
to be left in charge of inexperienced and un- 
trained librarians. Instruction is given in vari- 


ous ways; in a few cases through library 
schools, but more frequently by means of sum- 
mer sessions, held for the benefit of those act- 
ually engaged in library work. Those commis- 
sions that send out library organizers give much 
direct personal instruction to the librarians of 
small libraries, and the publications of the com- 
mission are a source of constant help. Nearly 
all the commissions issue regular reports and 
some publish bulletins that are valuable and in- 
teresting to librarians everywhere. 

And what has all this to do with the woman 
citizen? This, that in her zeal to be informed 
concerning the public activities of her state she 
should not overlook the work of the ‘library 
commission. Often with inadequate funds and 
au insufficient number of workers, with no 


spectacular methods, and without political 








“pull,” there are few organizations that have 
accomplished more good during the last quartet 
of a century, and few that better deserve thi 
active sympathy and support of every intelligent 


citizen. 


Adults Are Children 
——. MEN,” says Dr. Royal Meeker, 
of the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, “ have been so bold and so foolish as 
to say that man is the only rational animal. | 
have never had evidence submitted to me suff- 
cient to make me subscribe to that theory. 

If man would only behave in a rational 
manner, Miss Lathrop and the children’s bu- 
reau would be absolutely supernumeraries. We 
would not have any use for them, because chil- 
dren would be reared as they should be, so as 
to give them the fullest opportunity for devel- 
opment. Enlightened self-interest would take 
care of that. They would be reared in order to 
make them, if you please, the most efficient pro- 
ducers and attain the fullest possible develop- 
ment. There would not be any conflict between 


those two statements. It would be simply two 


different ways of stating the same thing. But 


He is 


only momentarily and only fractionally rational. 


man is anything but a rational animal. 


It is an axiom that adults are simply children 


of a larger growth.” 


Infant Mortality 
fourth of the Children’s Bureau 


, I SHE f 
studies of infant mortality in urban com- 


munities covers Saginaw (Mich.). This city, 
the first not in the congested eastern states to 
be studied, has an infant mortality rate of 
137.9, the second lowest of the cities studied,’ 
and slightly lower than that for the birth regis- 
tration area of the United States. A small 
foreign-born element in the population and a 
widely diversified industrial life in the midst of 
a rich agricultural region, accounts in part at 
least for the rather favorable showing of Sag- 
inaw. But the report calls attention to the fact 
that this showing might have been better still if 
the local health authorities had been more ade- 
quately equipped to provide pure water, make 
better sanitary provisions, housing regulations 
and provisions for garbage disposal and inspec- 
tion and control. 


10f these Brockton, Mass., has 99, Johnstown, 
Pa., 165, and Manchester 193, 
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Cost of Living 


\ \ TAR i ] problems are past, but high cost 
of living is an after war problem whicl 


should stimulate the study cf food values. 7 


his end the Department of Agriculture has pre 


pared a series of six very simple charts on food 
selection. The tirst chart shows in 100-calorie 
portions the amount of food needed daily by 


the average family (father, mother and three 
hildren), and also the proportions of the whole 
the desirable relative amounts 
Veg- 


etables and Fruits; II, Milk, Meat, Eggs and 


some diet; that is, 


] 


of the following five classes of foods: I 


Similar Foods; III, Cereal Foods; IV, Sweets; 
and V, Fats. The other five charts, one for 
each of the five groups of foods, show how 
food materials that have somewhat the same 
uses in the diet can be quickly compared in 
price, so that of foods of equal nutritive value - 
that best suited to the family income can be 
selected. The charts can be obtained by writ 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, D. C. 


Labor Review 


A succinct review of the status of women in 
the British labor and co-operative movements 
is given in the booklet, “ English Women in the 
Labor and Co-operative Movements,” contain 
ing speeches given at the biennial of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League by Mar 


Mary McArthur, and, for co- 


garet Bondfield, 


operation, Eleanor Barton. They can be ob 


tained from the League at 64 West Randolph 


street, Chicago, III 





A CHRISTMAS GIFT OF 
DISTINCTION 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell's 


** Armenian Poems ” 


“A poetic study of very curious interest.’ 
LILIAN WHITING 

*A most interesting preduct of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius It is a real service to let Americans 
and Englishmen realize that the nation for which 
we plead is a cultivated one, with not only a his 
tory, but a _ still living and productive literary 
power.’’—Viscount James Bryce. 

‘**We may learn from this literary source, as 
from nowhere else, something of the deeper-lying 
traits and tendencies of the Armenian folk.’’— 
Hartford Courant. 

All the proceeds go to help the Armenians. 
Price $1.00. Order now, singly or in quanti- 
ties, from 


MRS. BERTHA S. PAPAZIAN 
6 Ellsworth Avenue Cambridge, Mass. 
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COLUMBIA Trust Fund is 

simply money set aside under 
the protection of the Columbia 
Trust Company and invested to 
provide periodical income for defi- 
nite objects. As one example, 
gifts to some philanthropic or po- 
litical cause could well be so 


handled. 
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FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET 
We are Sometimes Called the Oficial Suffrage Bank 
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CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. Reasonable Prices. 
Prompt Delivery. 


ut New York City, see telephone directory 
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“THE DRESS OF THE HOUR’ 


PATENTEO 


23 WEST 30 STREET:::-NEW YORK 
Catalogue sent upon request 
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Correspondence 


Women’s Dress 
To THE EpiTor oF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 
OT being a “constant reader” of your 
paper I am wondering whether you are 
doing all that should be done to prepare mem- 
bers of your sex for all the duties and functions 
which the right of suffrage will impose on them. 

First of all, they need to become more in- 
terested and more intelligent in political affairs. 
How many women in even the suffrage states, 
do you suppose have read the President’s recent 
address to Congress and the various speeches 
in the Senate for and against the League of 
Nations? 

I have been an advocate of woman suffrage 
for more than fifty years, because I hold it 
to be a proposition not to be gainsaid that 
women are not more than half as democratic as 
men. Nor do I believe that they will become as 
democratic as men until they are educated in 
the theory and practice of political equality. 

But the particular thing which I would fain 
urge upon your consideration, as an evil that 
cries to Heaven for remedy is the prevailing 
style of women’s dress, which I have never 
to be condemned by any women of 
Hence I con- 


known 
prominence and large influence. 
clude that the Woman Cit1zEn has maintained 
strict “neutrality” on the question, if you have 


given it any particular thought at all. 


AM well aware that no hard and fast or ab- 

solute line can be drawn between modesty and 
immodesty or between modesty and prudery on 
the other hand, but since civilization as well as 
climate plainly requires clothes for the human 
body, and if there be such a fundamental prin- 
ciple as physical modesty, I can consider it a 
faithful saying and one worthy of all accepta- 
tion—and promulgation as well—that women 
should expose no more of their physiques to 
the public eye than men do. In other words, 
the standard of physical modesty—whatever it 
may be—should be common to both sexes, as 
well as the standard of chastity. 

If this point be well taken, am I not justified 
in claiming that the Woman Cit1zeEn should 
make itself a voice crying in the wilderness and 
preaching this everlasting gospel in the ears 
of its female readers? For you know as well 
as I know that with precious few exceptions 
women agitators, women reformers, women edu- 
cators, and even women preachers do not recog- 


nize any evil or possibilities of evil in this 
hideous fashion, and seem to consider their only 
relation to it to be that of-greater or less com- 
formity, And the case with 


women in the more common situations of life. 


same is the 


I often wonder what elderly women think 
when they see young girls just maturing and 
just matured parading city streets in semi-nude 
attire not for comfort, not for work of any 
kind, not even for beauty or good taste mind 
you, but simply and purely as a matter of sex. 
Of course I could not prove that this fashion 
of semi-nudity greatly increases the ravages of 
the social evil, but I can not help thinking it 
does, especially in our larger cities. It cer- 
tainly facilitates the devil’s work. I know that 
thinking men see the evil of this fashion; but 
if any considerable number of women do they 
are strangely silent about it—much more silent 
than they are on any other question that may 


be in their minds. 


O not consider me an advocate of prudery, 

however. I consider the short skirt per se 
more modest and preferable in all other respects 
than the street sweepers and floor sweepers which 
women used to wear; but when it comes to 
gauzed lower legs, gauzed arms and shoulders 
and open bosoms what do you think we ought 
to think? Ought we to feel assured that girls 
thus dressed are thereby educating themselves 
for the highest order of citizenship? Mind you 
I am only contending for the principle of physi- 
cal modesty and the common standard. 

And even if the more serious possibilities of 
evil should be left out of our minds, how fear- 
fully the female sex discount their charms of 
face and voice and quick intuition and “gracious 
manners and fine sense” by the zest and satis- 
faction which they derive from their conformity 
to this fashion of semi-nudity as a matter of 
sex. I believe that the mutual attraction of the 
sexes is Mother Nature’s own law and order; 
but such a stimulation of sex consciousness as 
is involved in this fashion seems to me very 
like the devil's own handwork. Hence, to say 
the least, I doubt very much whether young 
girls and not a few women of matured years 
who accentuate the prevailing fashion so fear 
fully can possibly cultivate and maintain as high 
a degree of self-respect as they ought. And 
I don’t suppose that anybody under the sur 
will maintain that men’s and boys’ respect for 
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‘Pediforme’ 


“ Pediforme ” shoes are absolutely necessary for 
foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. En 
dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. A shoe 
that has proven itself worthy of the name. 
America’s most popular shoe. 


36 W. 36th Street, New York City 
224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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the opposite sex is in any wise increased by 
the female nudity and semi-nudity presented 
to their eyes from day to day without ceasing. 
Small need is there for the Police News and 
the Police Gazette nowadays; for the first class 
magazines are sufficient for the wants of the 
most salacious-minded. 

I am almost seventy-eight years of age and 
do not consider myself immune to the charm 
of the beauty and expression of women’s faces 
—when they are free from daub and powder; 
but while I will not permit the sight of their 
nudity to lessen my respect for their sex, it is 
sorely hurt, for which I can hope for no remedy 
as long as women of all classes remain such 
ardent devotees of fashion and find such exceed- 
ing zest and satisfaction in being exploited by 
the fashion kings of New York, and as long 
as they view the prevailing fashion with such 
complacency and seeming approval. 

Newark, Ohio. Mitton R. Scott 


Brains Are Needed 
To THE Epitor or THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

1 OME time ago, I read with much interest 
S an article in your magazine, “Now that 
woman is about to get the ballot what will she 
do with it?” 

Mrs. Percy Pennybacker, National Committee 
woman, and well known club woman, is quoted 
as saying, at the Democratic Convention, in 
Chicago, that if the party wants to catch the 
woman’s vote in the next election, it must put 
a great moral issue in its platform. 

Now, this sounps all right, but I should think 
that the suffragettes would know by this time 
that this is not enough. Haven’t we been fed 
on moral issues in the platform, all these past 
hundred years? We need something more forci- 
ble than that. 

We need the best brains in our land now, to 
devise a safe means to circumvent the old or- 
der of politics, and let the people themselves 
vote directly on vital issues. 

This sending men to the Legislature to do as 
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they please, or as some big pocketbook pleases, 
for them, should not be tolerated by the think- 
ing men and women of the United States any 
longer. 

It seems we are in a mighty upheaval now, 
and why not start out with a clean slate, and 
try and make a place where our forefather’s 
great-great grand children can bring to pass 
their dreams of a happy, peaceful prosperous 
people in a land full to overflowing with all 
the natural resources any people could ask for. 

I do hope the women will show the onlookers 
that the hand which rocked the cradle can also 
row the boat straight upstream. Let us not be 
coddled to sleep by any more false promises, 
let us know what we are about, and then do 
with our might our part. A. A. LIEpERRBACH. 

Fertile Valley Stock Farm, Killdeer, N. D. 


Women on Juries 
To THE EpiTor OF THE WOMAN CITIZEN: 

HERE have been a number of articles in 
T recent numbers of the WoMAN CITIZEN in 
regard to women who have served on jury. 

In this matter Kalamazoo, Michigan, is not 
very far behind the first. On May 5th, 1919, two 
women, Mrs. Maude Keller and Mrs. Allie B. 
Scott, were members of a jury in Juvenile 
Court, Judge Samuel H. Van Horn, presiding. 
The verdict was fairly and quickly rendered. 

In the October term of Circuit Court, Judge 
Weimer presiding, there were five women serv- 
ing: Mrs. Mabel Balch, Mrs. Fred Bohnet, Mrs. 
Lucy Finley, Mrs. Laura Sherwood and Phoebe 
Walker. These women represent womankind as 
housewife, club worker and business women, 
they are in every way well chosen. They have 
served a week, and the attorneys have only 
words of commendation for them as jurors. 

There was no opposition when a committee 
from the Equal Suffrage Association of the 
county met the board and asked that there be 
a number of women chosen to serve on jury 
for the September term of court. 

Kalamazoo, Mich. Mary E. DEANE. 

Get the Profiteers 

To THE EpiTor oF THE WoMAN CITIZEN: 

AY I ask a momentous question through 

your valuable magazine? The people seem 
to realize that the heads of Government are “do- 
ing politics” and if that is the situation of the 
country, would it not be advisable for some of 
our representative men, and women, to form a 
committee, and search out who the profiteers 
are? If the majority are Democrats, we don’t 
want another Democratic president, or, of the 
profiteers are mostly Republicans, neither will a 
Republican President serve the public well. Then 
the people will stand a better chance to find a 
“Staunch American” for our next President, 
letting the office seek the man, not the man 
seeking the office. Mrs. A. E. CLark. 


San José, Calif. 


Banking Facilities 
for Women 


Reception rooms, special tell- 
ers’ windows, stock ticker, 
telephone, monthly statement 
system, the use of new cur- 
rency, interest paid on depos- 
its, etc., are among the fea- 
tures especially appreciated 
by the women patrons of this 
Company. 
Inquiries are invited 


Safe deposit bores 


First Mortgages 
and storage vaults 
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Norgage Slrus 


J 
Company 


Capital and Surplus, $6,000,000 


Madison Ave. 125th St. 
at 75th St. at 8th Ave. 


55 Cedar Street 


Broadway 
at 73d St. 
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557 Fifth Avenue, at 46th St., N. Y. C. 
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Paul L. Bryant Co., Ine. 
Dyers and Cleaners 
Carpet Dyeing and Cleaning 


Factory and Main Office 
Murray Hill 9450 542 First Avenue 


Stores throughout the city 
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The Fur Remodellers 


New York 37 West 37th St. 
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Vocational Education 


RECENT issue of The Vocational Sum- 

mary, published by the Federal Board of 
Vocational Education, contains a brief résumé 
of the practical effort to provide vocational edu- 
cation for girls, which has been carried on for 
twenty-five years by a group of women edu- 
cators who aimed to “find a way to improve 
the prospective young worker physically, men- 
tally, morally and financially; to better the con- 
ditions of labor and the workroom; to raise the 
character of the industries and the conditions 
of the homes; and to show that such education 
could be undertaken at public expense.” 

Since they began, in many places vocational 
training for girls has become a part of the pub- 
lic education system. 

The Manhattan Trade School is one of the 
most important of the schools of vocational 
education. It was founded with private funds 
in 1902, in a building equipped like a factory 
and able to accommodate 100 girls. It rapidly 
grew in size and in 1910 became a part of the 
New York public school system. In 1918 it 
was installed in a building of its own, with ac- 
commodations for 1,200 girls. 

The equipment is described as follows: The 
first floor contains a spacious salesroom with 
windows on Twenty-second 


attractive show 


street and Lexington avenue, a_ restaurant 
capable of accommodating about 75, and a well- 
equipped kitchen. The principal’s office, the 
various other offices, and a lecture hall, are on 
the second floor. The third and fourth floors 


are divided into three large light sewing rooms, 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 


“‘Good Time Club,” Afternoon Activities. Gift Shop 























NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 

160 Lexington Ave. N. Y. City 

28th Year 


Thorough practical and technical instruction 
in Textile, Wall-paper, Poster and Commer- 
cial Art Designing. Illustration and Fashion 
Class and Historic Ornament. Interior Deco- 





ration under H. L. Parkhurst. 
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Educational 


a large stock room, and plenty of wardrobe 


On the fifth floor are four academic 


rooms and two other rooms, one of which will 


space. 


probably be given over to millinery classes. 
The sixth floor contains rooms devoted to nov- 
elty work, manicuring and hairdressing. The 
dressmaking and fitting rooms are on the sev- 
enth floor, and a spacious power-machine oper- 
ating room and a cutting room occupy the 
eighth floor. On the ninth floor is a large lunch 
recom for the girls and a kitchen where they 
will learn to cook. The tenth floor contains the 
gymnasium, lockers and The 
roof, also, is unusually attractive and is to be 


shower baths. 


equipped for outdoor athletics. 

The requirements for certification from the 
trade school are: 

1. A minimum attendance of 200 days at the 
school, comprising 1,400 hours of instruction. 

2. Completion of the required course in any 
given trade; 

3. Employment for three months in the trade, 
with a satisfactory report from the employer. 

The equipment of the building tells the story 
of the courses offered. Courses are of differ- 
ent length, depending on the amount of skill 


required in the particular trade. 


A Patriotic Duty 
ROFESSOR ROBERT MORSS LOVETT, 
Dean of the University of Chicago, ex- 
pressing his good wishes to the committee in 
charge of the Bryn Mawr Endowment Cam- 
paign for Two Million Dollars to 
faculty salaries, says that the support of higher 
education for women is an immediate patriotic 


increase 


duty. “It is clear,” says Professor Lovett, “that 
in the past few years the number of men of 
first rate quality seeking such positions has 
diminished absolutely and relatively, and it is 
obvious that a responsibility as well as an oppor- 
larger measure before 


tunity is opening in 


women. 

“Moreover, the situation of the world de- 
mands an intelligenzia of women in every coun- 
try, to organize public opinion along political, 
economic and social lines to meet the present 
crisis in human affairs. The debacle of the 
man’s world, in one phase, may be said to be 
due to the fact that control of the resources of 
nature has enormously outrun the control of 
that natural science has outdis- 





human forces 
tanced political science. 





ae O restore the equilibrium, the organizin; 

ability of women is needed in the sphere 
in which men have shown themselves conspic 
uously lacking in intelligence, honesty, and cour- 
Bryn Mawr has had a noble share in the 
With the 


women 


age. 
education of women in the past. 
opportunities and _ responsibilities of 
rapidly multiplying, these resources should at 
once be more than doubled to maintain a leader- 


ship which is both fruitful and inspiring.” 


Political Chairman 
RS. JAMES McKNIGHT of King City, 
Missouri, has been made chairman of the 
state committee of Democratic women. 

Mrs. McKnight, an ardent suffragist, is the 
wife of Senator McKnight, who played a big 
part in the success of suffrage in Missouri, 
both in the granting of presidential suffrage and 


in the ratification of the Federal Amendment. 








IVAN TARASOFF 


Graduate of Imperial Russian School 


All Styles of Artistic Dancing 


Class and Private 
Normal Courses for Teachers 
Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Ave. and 69th St. 
Telephone Plaza 9239. 























VESTOFF - SEROVA 
RUSSIAN SCHOOL 
OF 


CLASSIC DANCING 


47 West 72nd Street New York City 
Telephone: Columbus 6212 


Private Lessons Classes | Normal Courses 




















ROSETTA O'NEILL 


CLASSIC—NATIONAL—FOLK 
INTERPRETIVE—BALLROOM 


DANCING 


“To Miss O'Neill I owe my success."” —- Mrs. Vernon Castle 


766 Madison Avenue, New York 























Good Positions—Pleasant Work 
Many big business houses come to us for all 
their file-clerks. This means a position at 
good pay for you, after successfully complet- 
ing our four weeks’ course in Filing, Indexing 
Thorough personal instruc- 
systems. Also special 
Morning, Afternoon and 


and Cataloging. 
tion in all leading 
Typewriting Course. 
Evening Classes. Call, write or phone. 

NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL for FILING 
125 W. 42nd St. Tel., Bryant 6619 New York 
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New Jersey Campaign 
. HE New Jersey Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion feels so certain that the New Jersey 
Legislature will the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment that they are opening a campaign 
f education to fit the woman voter for her new 


The campaign will open January 15 


ratify 


5 


ivilege. 
ith a state conference which will be held at the 
Jashington Hotel, Newark. The speakers will 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park of Boston, former 
ngressional chairman of the National Amer- 
an Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. Ray- 
ond Brown, a vice-president of the National 
Nancy M. Schoonmaker, 


— OC mr aw se 


Association, and Mrs. 


who will conduct classes in citizenship. 


The Idea 


66 HE Citizenship School idea is grow- 
ing daily,” says the Official Bulletin 


of the Indiana Women’s Franchise League. 
“The great good to be derived by educating the 
women to be intelligent voters, has been real- 
ized alike by the men and women of the state, 
who are aiding the formation and conduct of 
such schools.” J. L. Sowers, Vocational Direc- 
tor of Vincennes, is arranging to start a citi- 
zenship class in the vocational schools of that 
city, which will be open to men and women. 
He has requested the Bar Association to fur- 
nish instructors and speakers for the classes. 
Aid to the Citi- 


the Franchise 


The demand for the books, “An / 
zen in Indiana,” published by 
League, is increasing constantly and inquiries 
for prices on the books in thousand and five 


thousand lots have been received at League 


Headquarters. 


1000 Students 
A* enrollment of one thousand is the goal 


the Pennsylvania suffragists have set for 
which will be held in 
Philadelphia from 9 to 15. 

from all over the state will attend. Mrs. 
M. Schoonmaker will give the lectures on citi- 


zenship, and there will be speakers on other 


their citizenship school, 
January Women 


Nanc y 


phases of this subject. 


Correspondence School 


CORRESPONDENCE school of citizen- 
ship has been started by the Education 
for Citizenship Committee of the Massachu- 


setts Woman Suffrage Association in order to 

















Citizenship 


reach every woman voter in the state and ac- 


quaint her with the business of voting. The 


committee has agreed to furnish lessons by 


mail on practical government and _ political 


management; starting with registration, prima- 


ries and elections the lessons will continue 


through the structure of local, state and fed- 
eral government. 

The citizenship committee will continue the 
which proved such an aid 


legislative bulletin, 


to the women voters. It will be issued as soon 


as the General Court begins its regular session. 


Successful School 


HE citizenship school held at Minneapolis 
under the general auspices of the exten- 

sion department of the University of Minnesota 
and the League of Women Voters proved such a 
course will be 
Paul 


The actual enrollment of 


tremendous success that the 


practically repeated in St. during the 
month of January. 
the school was about 600, with an attendance of 
several hundred visitors in addition. 

“The wide range of subjects of current and 
practical interest to women voters were so pre- 
such vital interest that 


sented and filled with 


the result will be felt throughout the state,” 
said Mrs. Ueland, 


Minnesota League of Women Voters. 


Andreas president of the 
The Minneapolis course was carried out in- 


tensively for five days, but the January plan 


calls for a less intensive course, the lectures 


spreading over a period of four or six weeks. 


Shortage of Teachers 


HAT there is a dearth of applicants to fill 
vacancies in the teaching profession is 
one of the facts noted in the investigation re- 
cently completed by the committee of the Smith 
College Endowment Fund. 

This condition is judged to be due to the low 
scale of pay for teachers, and the higher pay 
offered to college women in other occupations. 
\n analysis of the situation convinced the com- 
mittee that of all occupations open to college 
women teaching at present makes the least ap- 
The 
many college girls, 


been expected to seek positions in the teaching 


peal. investigating committee finds that 


who formerly would have 


entering industrial and commercial 


Many have taken up writing, 


field, are 
establishments. 
and others have gone into business for them- 


selves. 





Women Health Doctors 
Penn- 


} I \IE Women’s Medical College of 
sylvania is planning the establishment of 
be known as the depart- 


a new department, to 


ment of preventive medicine. Its aim is to 


train young women as health doctors and health 
disease rather 


Martha 


in a recent interview said: 


educators. A plan to prevent 


than to cure is the idea. Dr. Tracy, 


dean of the college, 


‘The genius and ability and interests of wom- 


en differ from those of men, and it is appropri- 
ate that they have a college where these can be 


administered to and emphasized directly.” 


New League 
HE Nevada League of Women Voters is 
one of the recent branches of the National 
Mrs. Frank G. Patrick, of 
the president, Mrs. F. H. Blackwell of Carson 


League. Reno, is 


City, vice-president, Mrs. D. D. Gassaway of 
Reno, secretary, and Mrs. E. E. Hull of Yer- 
ington, treasurer, 
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( tion. Instruction individual All class in- \\4 
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KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


Affiliated with New York University. 
Faculty of wide experience. Special sub- 
University Professors. 


jects taught by 

Practice Kindergartens. Students Resi- 
dence. School opens Sept. 29th. Mid-year 
class enters Feb. 2nd, Address, Miss 


MELISSA MILLS, Principal, New 


HARRIETTE 
Washington Square, New 


York University, 
York City. 
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. broadway , 
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On the Sixth— 


M(<ALPIN courtesy has set apart the 

entire sixth floor for unescorted 
woman guests. A hostess is in charge. 
Chaperones, shopping guides, ladies’ 
maids and nurse maids will be furnished 
upon request. On the sixth also are the 
hair-dressing parlor, manicure, children’s 
playground, with outdoor playroom, and 
the library. 


Women will find at the McAlpin an 
unusually desirable home. 


L. M. BOOMER 
Managing Director 




















The Hotel Patterson 


58 West 47th St. New York 
Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues 





Elegance Exclusiveness 
Room with Bath......... $2.50 and up 
Double Room with Bath.. 3.50 andu 


Parlor, Bedroom and Bath....$5to$ 


Dining Room a la carte, serving the high- 
est grade foods at moderate prices. 




















“ The Cloven Hoof ” 
ws HE cloven hoof within the slipper. . . . 


Bolshevism in a mother hubbard.” 
For these two astounding descriptions of wom- 
an suffrage, the headquarters of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association is in- 
debted to the Southern Christian Advocate and 
to the opinion of a clerical gentleman from 
Louisiana—the Pelican state. 

The writer is one of those people who see 
politics, which is nothing less than the method 
men have evolved by which human beings func- 
and something wom- 


This Pelican 


gentleman finds this world a wicked old place, 


tion in groups, as “ filthy,” 


€n must be scared away from. 
in which he doubts—although he says he is 
sorry to doubt—whether anything as ideal as 
find a home. 


the League of Nations could 


Well, there you are! This is the kind of loop- 
the-loop argument that was once used exten- 
Now 


dwindled to so few that one cherishes as a kind 


sively by a lot of men. the number has 





E shail be glad to have readers of the 
; Woman Citizen who contemplate visiting 
New York refer to us for detailed information 
with regard to local hotels. 
The Woman Citizen Corporation. 








of literary curiosity this ardent hate of woman’s 
freedom, which has drifted into sight from 
some isolated hamlet back in the pine woods of 
Louisiana. 

Just because this type of traditionalism and 
mock sentimentality once constituted a real bar- 
rier to every phase of woman’s freedom, even 
tu her freedom to conduct a missionary meet- 
ing, consider for a second what a merry-go- 
say the Peli- 


round of ideas it really is. Home, 


cans of all grades, is a beautiful and noble 


filthy 
Woman has created the home—Man has cre- 


thing; politics is a and degraded one. 


That is, her product is a good— 
so bad that, 


ated politics. 


his is a bad one, although this 


clergyman must have been preaching “ peace 
upon earth” for many years, he has no faith 
that the nations could ever get together and de- 
vise a plan by which they might cease shooting 


each other up like a wild west photo-play. 


RESUMABLY the Pelican gentleman has 
heard the rumor that “ good will unto men” 
was advocated as a workable policy some 2,000 
years ago, but the world hasn’t got around to 
trying it out yet. Who is to blame if it hasn’t? 
The mother in the home, or the father in the 
market-place? 

Now comes the woman and looks out into the 
market-place. She finds it isn’t run on the lines 
she has tried in the home, and she says to the 
man who has muddied up the front steps with 
his political boots, according to the Pelican state 
picture: “ You’ve made such a lot of labor- 
saving inventions to help me get my housework 
done more quickly and easily than I used, so 
now I’ve got a little time off today. Just you 
scrape that political mud off your best boots, 
and I’ll come out with the mop and together 
we'll clean around the doorstep and the front 
yard and the street in front of the house.” 

Now she believed that because he had always 
told her she was a good manager, and had 
talked such a lot about what a hard time he was 
having all alone to keep the other fellows from 
tramping in the mire, and messing up the place, 
that he’d be glad of a helping hand. But in- 
stead of taking up her offer, he began to call 
her names. Doubtless no self-respecting Meth- 
odist clergyman really means to call his wife, or 
devils. 


implies. 


his wife’s friends, But, of course, that’s 


“ 


what “cloven hoof’ 





ge sojournin Now hack will 
be more enjoyable if you make 
this hotel your city home The 
rooms, food,and service will 
delight you and the location 
will prove most convenient 


Hote! Wolcott 


3lst Street DyFifth Ave: New York | 














Residence in New York 
For Girl Students 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 


|Open the year round Chaperonage 
| 344 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive 


Catalogue on request 


























“ THE GOODY SHOP ” 


C. TAKIS, Proprietor 


A place where business women 
enjoy daily their Lunches, 
Teas and Sodas. Located at 
14 East 23rd Street 851 Broadway | 


5th Ave. at 29th Street 144 Fulton Street 
New York 


The Home of Pussy Willow Chocolates 

















Sometimes it just about seems as if 


men, whether clergy or laity, who call women 


the conservers of righteousness, as long as the 
street door shuts them in, and devils when they 
get out as far as the front fence, do not reall) 

One almost 


But the 


women may pu 


want the mire cleaned up at all. 
thinks they like politics a little filthy. 
minute they see a chance that 
the same order and beauty into politics that they 
have put into home-making, whether they wer« 
gown and bands or overalls, this special type of 
man shouts her down with insults in the hope 
that she will go back and shut the door and 
has ac 


leave him comfortable in the dirt he 


cumulated. It looks that way. 


And if 


fitted to the wrong foot. 


that is so, then the cloven-hoof is 


M* ELIZABETH McCRACKEN, 
bridge, Massachusetts, 


has been appointed literary 


Cam- 
well known as a 
writer and editor, 
editor for the children’s bureau at Washington 
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Primer Class in Ethnology 

















EDUCATION Is the Salvation of HUMAN LIBERTY 





‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure.’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 


Our free democratic Government, made possible by popular education, is 
now in grave peril, and we must win this war or human liberty will perish 
from the earth. Every loyal American should prepare himself for any emer- 
gency in this critical period by becoming more efficient than ever before. 
One of the greatest means of efficiency is a practical, accurate, reliable, and 
up-to-date Reference Library, and this is 


Unlock the VOLUME 
Remove OLD Pages 
Fal insert NEW Pages 
TWICE A YEAR 





RL SOS 


Perpetual Loose-Leaf 


ENCYCLOPA(DIA 


6Research Bureau for Special Information 


Nelson’s gives you all the information contained in other 
Encyclopaedias and thousands of new subjects that are not to 
be found in any other Reference Work. 


Born in America—Made in America—By Americans 
—For Americans—And it Covers the Whole World 


“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
Therefore NELSON’S is always strictly re- 
liable and up to date, 


NELSON’S NOW CONTAINS £articles of 
such vital importance to the woman of to-day as Food and 
Food Control; Fuel Control; Home Economics; Child 
Labor; Women in Industry; Hygiene and Sanitation; Red 
Cross and First Aid; Libraries; Unemployment; Women’s 
Clubs; Cost of Living; Elections; Gardening; Moving 
Pictures; together with the fullest and most recent infor- 
mation on the Great War, including a Complete Chronologi- 
cal Record of the war to date, with articles on Liberty 
Loans, War Savings Stamps, War Risk Insurance, Con- 
scription, Camouflage, Tanks, Trenches, Submarines, 
Shipbuilding, Army Aviation, Camps, Cantonments, 
Training Stations, Biographies of the great leaders of 
Europe and America, etc., etc. 
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Nelson’s Research Bureau 


FOR SCIENTIFIC REPORTS AND SPECIAL INFORMA- 
TION AND CORRESPONDENCE. Every purchaser of Nelson's 


is entitled to free membership in this Bureau. 


If at any time you 


are in doubt on any subject, write to this Bureau with the positive 
assurance that you will promptly receive the latest obtainable and 
most dependable information. 


EXCH A NGE Send for price list giving amounts 


allowed for old encyclopaedias to 





apply as part payment on a new Nelson’s. 


Send for this Splendid Book 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Publishers for Over a Century 
Dept. 57, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Please send me your portfolio of sample pages, beautifully illustrated, 
containing color maps, plates and photographs, and full information 
how, by easy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual Loose- 
Leaf Encyclopedia and receive Free membership to Nelson’s Research 
Service Bureau for special information. This must incur no obligation 
whatever on my part. 





